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THE RUSSIAN TRANSPORT STEAMER MANJOOR. 

The drawing of this fine vessel was made expressly for us by 
Mr. Hill, who has furnished the Pictorial with many of our best 
marine designs. It is an effective and accurate representation of 
a craft which reflects great credit on the skill of the modeller and 
builder, and on all engaged in her construction. The fame of 
American shipbuilders has extended all over the world, but until 
within a few years their capacity to construct sea-going steamers 
has been underrated. It is now admitted, however, that American 
mechanics can turn out the finest steamships in the world. The 

“steamer before us, built for the Russian government, is designed 
for the navigation of the Amoor River, but is equally adapted for 
sea-service. The Manjoor was modelled by Samuel H. Pook, Esq., 
of this city, and was built at East Boston by Paul Curtis, Esq., 
well known as one of our most successful shipbuilders, in the most 
thorough manner. She is pronounced by competent judges to be 
the strongest ship ever built in Boston. Her length is nearly 200 
feet, her width 37 feet, and her depth of hold 12 feet 8 inches. 
She now draws 9 1-2 feet of water, with 180 tons of coal and a 
large quantity of freight on board. Her light draft will be 8 1-2 
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feet. Her machinery was designed and constructed at the Atlan- 
tic Works, East Boston, and consists of a pair of oscillating cyl- 
inders 42 inch diameter and 4 feet stroke, which operate a screw 
12 feet in diameter with four blades. She has the common return 
flue boilers 8 1-2 fect diameter and 32 feet shell, double riveted, 
and tested at 75 pounds hydraulic pressure. In addition to the 
usual pumps attached to the engines she has a steam donkey 
pump and boiler, and a donkey engine for hoisting cargo. She 
measures about 800 tons. Her first trial trip was completely suc- 
cessful. On this occasion she had on board Capt. A. Crown of 
the Russian navy (who contracted for the building of her), and a 
number of gentlemen who were invited to witness her trial trip. 
The steamer left the Grand Junction Wharf, East Boston, about 
ten o’clock in the morning, went down the harbor as far as the 
lower light, and after spending an hour or two sailing among the 
islands, and making the circuit of the wharves as far as the Navy 
Yard, returned to her berth. She was gaily decorated with Amer- 
ican and Russian flags and streamers, and presented a fine appear- 
ance. The trial was very satisfactory to all parties interested in 
her. The engines worked beautifully, and without the least acci- 
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dent or difficulty. Her sailing time from the wharf to the lower 
light was fifty-two minutes, and on her return trip she logged 
eight knots, which is equal to nine and a quarter statute miles per 
hour, against an ebb tide and a strong wind. This, when the 
model of the vessel and the shaft is taken into consideration, is a 
high rate of speed. This result was obtained with the engines 
making about thirty-five revolutions per mintte, and a pressure 
of steam of eleven pounds—while her average rate of speed will 
be forty revolutions per minute, with reserved power to make it 
nearly fifty if required. On the trial the propeller was not entire- 
ly submerged and consequently she fell far short of her highest 
rate of speed. We have felt especial interest in the progress and 
success of this steamer, because she is entirely the work of Bos- 
ton mechanics, and vindicates their ingenuity and skill. At the 
same time that she was building here, another steamer was con- 
structing for the Russian government in New York, and a spirit 
of generous rivalry stimulated all parties engaged on the two 
vessels to do their best. The result, as we have said, has been 
completely satisfactory. More recent trials than that referred to 
have shown the “ Manjoor” to be a most successful vessel. 
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THE GOLD ROBBERS: 


THE AUSTRALIAN ADVENTURERS. 


BY I. E. BENNETT, 


» AUTHOR or “THE DIAMOND SEEKERS,” “‘ FORESTERS OF NORWAY.” 


[conTINUED.] 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE MYSTERIOUS ADVENTURER. 


Let us leave the Irving family for a brief space, in the period 
of repose to which we have conducted them, to make ourselvos 
acquainted with the man who had so deeply interested the good 
doctor. This narrative will give us an opportunity to bring new 
characters, who are henceforth to occupy our attention, on the 
stage. 

What makes life so dramatic in now countries like Australia is, 
that they are the rendezvous of individuals coming from all points 
of the world. Nowhere else are such striking contrasts of manner 
and character encountered. 

The young stranger was named Hermann Brand, and ho was a 
native of Belgium. He was born at Ostend, and his infancy was 
passed in luxury, for his father kept a magnificent hotel, where the 
best company assembled during the bathing-scason. Hotel-keep- 
ers lead the same sort of life as opulent noblemen. They have 
twenty servants to anticipato their wishes ; they have horses, car- 
riages, handsome apartments, and, as a matter of course, black 
coats and white cravats. 

Hermann had been brought up like a spoiled child. He had 
lost his mother while quite young, and from the apparent delicacy 
of his health, they had tended him like a young girl. He ap- 
peared careless and indifferent up to the age of twenty ; and only 
one thing aroused him, that was to make fun of the timid bathers, 
and to swim far out into the sea. Heo had never learned riding 
and swordsmanship; the click of pistol-lock would make him 
jump; he only loved the water, and by dint of constant practice, 
became an extraordinary swimmer. He had raced with row-boats, 
and had always beaten them. Hence he had a great reputation ; 
women and children pointed him out; but it was from taste and 
not from vanity that he laid wagers on his own skill. 

His father was old, and often wished him to busy himself with 
the household affairs which he might soon be called to direct. 
Hermann loved his father, but avoided him to avoid contradiction. 
But one day a wager was laid on Hermann’s powers, and the 
trial came off. It was the flush of the season; the hote! was full, 
nearly all the guests were present, and Hermann was victorious 
as usual. 

That evening, at the table d’hote, every onc complimented him. 

He was accustomed to it. Nearly opposite him was a pretty wo- 
man, dark as a Spaniard. The young man saw the lovely stran- 
ger’s eyes resting on him several times, and felt as if he was 
touched by tongues of flame. In a very few moments he had dis- 
covered that she was a young widow, who travelled with an aged 
female relative,—that she was a South American, and that she 
lived at Lima. As Hermann fell in love with her at first sight, he 
only dared look at her by stealth; but she lived in the same 
house, and he was happy. His happiness, however, was of brief 
duration. When she announced her departure, Herman felt a 
cold chill run through his veins. He had never spoken to her, 
and she departed, leaving him in despair, with her image imprint- 
ed on his heart. His peace of mind was gone, and he wandered 
about in solitary places, gaunt as a wolf, and almost as fierce. 
- His father died a few months afterwards—an event which so 
disordered the houschold, that the servants pilfered unchecked, 
and Hermann would have lost everything, if he had not made up 
his mind to sell the hotel and travel. 

This business ended, he sailed for Lima. He knew the name 
of the city, and he thought he had information sufficient to enable 
him to discover at once the lady who had not been absent a 
moment from his mind for eighteen months. After selling the 
establishment, he had a little fortune, which he locked up in his 
pocketbook, and departed almost joyfully, convinced that when he 
landed he should find his lady-love upon that distant shore. 

Lima is an immense city, where luxury is carried to the great- 
est extreme. Hermann was disappointed when he found himself 
in the midst of its populous streets. He visited the walks, the 
concerts, the theatres, every public place, and passed months in 
fruitless search, depressed, discouraged and unhappy, for he had 
spent a greatdeal of money. At last he resolved to Jeave the city. 

The California gold discovery had just been made, and think- 
ing the placers must present an animated spectacle, he embarked 
for San Francisco. The scenes he there beheld interested him, 
but not enough to induce him to remain. He soon made up his 
mind that he could not live in California, and, moreover, the 
chances of making money were rapidly diminishing. 

He had become acquainted with a young man of his own age, 
named Max, who had made a deep impression on him. In pro- 
portion as Hermann’s nature was calm and indolent, that of Max 
was ardent and energetic. Max was handsome, intelligent, per- 
suasive, and spoke with fire and vivacity. If he had taken the 
trouble, he would persuade you that black was white. He said 
that he was an American, and came to seek his fortune in Califor- 
nia. But finding too great an influx of adventurers, he was mak- 
ing arrangefhents to start for New Holland. Australia appeared 
the land of promise to him. 


It required little to induce Hermann to accompany him. They 
engaged a state-room together on board the Champion of the Seas. 
They were constantly together during the voyage, and Hermann 
placed the most implicit confidence in his new friend. He told 
him that his valise contained a little fortune, which he was anx- 
ious to increase, as he had spent a large portion of his inheritance. 

“How much have you left?” 

“Ten thousand florins.” 

Max looked at him, and said : 

“ With that we can gain a million, if you'll follow my advice.” 

“‘T ask nothing better,” replied Hermann. ‘“ We will seek for 
gold, like the rest, but I wont risk a single florin of what I 
have.” 

Max frowned. His character was an absolute one, and the 
slightest contradiction made him furious. Hermann appeared so 
mild, he had thought him weak, and saw with anger that he had 
been mistaken. During the course of the voyage, he several 
times revived the subject, but found his friend inflexible. He 
changed his note, and made a last trial. 

“ Will you lend me a thousand florins to undertake my plans ?” 

“No,” replied Hermann, unhesitatingly. 

Max bit his lips, but was silent, and contented himself with 
assuming a frigid demeanor. 

The voyage was nearly ended; in eight days more they would 
reach Sydney, their place of destination. Max had become moro 
amiable ; Hermann bore him no ill will. 

One night, Hermann heard a noise in his state-room, as of some 
one trying keys in a lock. He was half awake, and thought of 
calling out “ Who is there?” but he might be mistaken, and was 
unwilling to disturb Max without cause. Still the noise con- 
tinued ; he was silent, and listened. Two turns of the key care- 
fully given were distinctly heard in a small lock. A strap was 
being unbuckled. 

“Tam not mistaken,” thought Hermann, trying to penetrate 
the darkness. ‘Some one is opening one of our trunks.” He 
held his breath, and he thought he heard a person rummaging 
among his effects. Stretching out his arm in tho dark, he called 
out to Max. 

“Don’t you hear? There’s somebody in our state-room.” 

No one replied. A man reached the door on his knees, and 
escaped in the darkness, while Hermann sprang from his berth. 
He felt of the trunk which contained his money; it was open. 
He felt Max’s berth ; it was empty. 

“What is the meaning of this?” he exclaimed. And he rushed 
on deck. 

The moon was shining brilliantly, defining the smallest lines of 
the rigging. Max was on the deck, his hair bristling, his features 
disordered, and looking round him with a wild air. 

“Tt was he!” thought Hermann, as he showed himself. 

Max saw him, and with a motion quicker than thought, took a 
pocket-book from his breast and flung it into the sca. It was 
Hermann’s whole fortune. 

“ Villain!” he exclaimed, seizing Max by the throat. 

Max shook himself free, and rushing upon Hermann, said : 

“ Silence or death !” 

“No!” retorted Hermann, struggling fiercely, and calling for 
help,—“ no ; your action was too base, and I am pitiless.” 

Then commenced an appalling struggle. Max drew his knife, 
and struck Hermann twice, but so slightly that the unfortunate 
young man lost neither strength nor courage. 

“You will be hanged !” he said to Max. 

“Silence!” cried the robber, with a stifled voice. 

The roaring of sea and wind drowned their voices. Max 
thought he heard footsteps ; he threw himself afresh on his victim, 
struck him a last blow, and, lifting him in his arms as he would 
have done a child, hurled him over the bulwarks, saying, with a 
fierce smile: “Since you set so much store by your money, go 
and find it.” 

Hermann, however, had not lost consciousness. He began to 
swim with the vigor of a man struggling against death. Fortu- 
nately for him, the steersman saw him, and called out, ‘Man 
overboard !” 

Max, who was forward, did not hear this cry, so busy was he in 
watching the movements of his victim. In a minute, the whole 
crew were on the alert. Hermann had seized on a loose rope, 
which by a fortunate chance was towing in the water, and was 
thus dragged along, when too much exhausted by loss of blood to 
swim. Max was beginning to cut the rope with his knife, when 
a sailor, whd watched him for a minute, seized him from behind, 
while others hoisted the unfortunate Hermann on board. As 
soon as his fect touched the deck, he fell prostrate. 


Max was put in irons. At the end of five days, Hermann’s 
wounds were closed, but he suffered terribly from the one in his 
side. What would become of him? Sick, without resources, he 
was so worn out that, if he had been permitted to have his way, 
he would have set his assassin at liberty; he had not the courage 
to desire vengeance. 

As for Max, his tiger’s heart knew no repentance ; he cherished 
but one thonght, that of escaping as soon as he landed ; but the 
day they cast anchor, the authorities were informed of what hap- 
pened, and four policemen with loaded carbines came in a boat 
for the prisoner. He was handcuffed, and if he made the slightest 
attempt to escape, he would have been shot like a dog. 

Hermann was on the deck ; he was paler than the criminal. 

“We shall meet again !” cried Max. 

“ Never in this world!” answered Hermann. 

The culprit shook his manacled hands at his intended victim, 
and with an imprecation on his lips, was hurried away. The 
rowers bent over their oars, and their boat flew like an arrow 
through the water. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE CONVICTS.—THE “ SLASHER.”—MAX. 


Hermann had but one choice for getting his living. Two days 
after his arrival, he went to the mines of Ballarat, which he was 
told were the richest in the colony. 

Delving in the ground for six months, he obtained but little 
profit, and yet he had dug so deep a hole that daylight hardly 
reached him. He learned from the newspapers that Max had been 
condemned to hard labor for life on the testimony of the captain 
of the Champion of the Seas... Hermann sighed deeply. 

“ Poor wretch !” he thought ; “what did I do to him?” 

The newspapers enlarged upon the consummate skill with which 
Max had defended himself. He had denied tho accusation of 
theft with great energy. He affirmed that he had fought in self- 
defence, and finding himself the weaker party, conceived the fatal 
thought of using his knife. A handsome face always excites a 
certain amount of sympathy. Max was twenty-five years of age, 
tall, well-shaped, expressed himself fluently, and had an air of 
contrition. But for the overwhelming proof of a second attempt 
at crime in cutting the rope, his punishment would have been 
much lighter. 

On being asked what country he was born in, and of what 
parents, he hesitated, and, sinking his head, replied, “I think I 
was born in America; I never knew my family.” As it was 
thought he was anxious to save the honor of his friends, his 
silence was respected. Moreover, the proverbial hatred of the 
people of Sydney for the English convicts does not extend to 
those they try themselves. Max’s sentence was reluctantly pro- 
nounced, and he was given to understand that if he behaved well, 
the term of his imprisonment at Sydney might be abridged. 

Sydney, which, a few years ago, was almost unknown, present- 
ed a strange spectacle at the commencement of its existence. Tho 
population was divided into two classes, the officials and the crimi- 
nals. A great number of the latter, when their time was out, 
turned their attention to farming, to cattle-raising, and became 
immensely rich. A sort of aristocracy was formed, and their 
place of exile soon became a city of luxury and pleasure. When 
it was found that fortunes were being made, a tide of voluntary 
emigration set in by degrees. The new-comers sought to seize 
upon the advantages and privileges the free convicts enjoyed. A 
struggle commenced ; the free convicts stood their ground, for 
they were rich. They could not be prevented from displaying 
their carriages drawn by splendid horses in the streets. It was 
necessary to attack them morally. To punish them, parties were 
given which they were not allowed to attend. The man who asso- 
ciated with the son or grandson of a convict was excluded from 
society ; the prejudice became so great, the separation so absolute 
and decided, that every one’s life was scrutinized severely, and a 
sort of social inquisition established. 


By degrees an intermediate class was formed, composed of 
those condemned to slight penalties, who had the right of return- 
ing to England at the expiration of their time. They did not 
profit by this privilege, preferring to remain in Australia and make 
fortunes. These were called emancipists. They flattered them- 
selves that in time a fusion would take place between them and 
the class of colonists. They were mistaken. They were spurned, 
exposed to affronts, excluded from civil functions, notwithstand- 
ing which their numbers increased daily, and their wealth became 
immense. Many of them lived in an irreproachable manner. 
Theo governor, a man of intellect and courage, distressed at seeing 
such division in the colony, attempted to bring them together, but 
in vain; the inhabitants remained separated. At the end of some 
time, matters changed a little, but differently from what was anti- 
cipated. There was neither peace nor truce between the two rival 
societies, only they divided in hostile groups against each other. 
The thieves treated the assassins as honest people treated them. 
The ostentation and rivalry of these three classes worked won- 
ders. ‘The city became a splendid one, but the suburban villas 
and parks became particularly distinguished for their luxury. 
Profiting by the indentations of the shore, the proprietors have 
enclosed little bays in their gardens, and, by the most lavish ex- 
penditure, have adorned them with the rarest fruits and plants of 
all climates. 

The bay is as fine as that of Rio Janciro, and there are always 
eighty or a hundred vessels lying at anchor. There was no dry 
dock for repairing vessels, and, as an immense rock was found in the 
most favorable place for one, thousands of criminals were set to 
work on it, and in a short time a dock was excavated capable of 
holding two ships of the line. 

Towards the end of January, 1854, ten men dressed in gray 
cloth, marked with letters and figures painted black, issued from 
the prison at Sydney. Some were bound two and two, others 
wore handcuffs. They were going to labor at Port Jackson. Not 
one of them looked sad, and they scarcely attracted any attention. 
Robbers were not rare in that locality, and many people among 
the passers-by remembered having made the march themselves in 
chains. 

Max was one of the gang. He was coupled to a hideous, short, 
strong-limbed fellow, with shaggy, fiery red hair and beard. 
When he spoke, his mouth seemed to open from car to ear, and 
displayed three or four huge teeth. It was terrible to meet such a 
being in broad daylight; to have encountered him in the night, 
would have been appalling to the last degree. His comrades 
called him. the “ Slasher.” As Max seemed sorrowful, the ruffian 
poked him in the side, and growled out : 

“If you’re so down in the mouth on the march, you mast be & 
precions jolly fellow at work. Now I don’t like long faces, my 
bosom friend, and if you don’t make yourself sociable, I shall be 
under the disagreeable necessity of punching your countenance.” 
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“T wouldn’t advise you to try it,” replied Max, as he glanced 
at the streets and houses, “for I always return what I get with 
usury.” 

“T understand,” said the Slasher, with a brutal langh. “You 
give back what you get, and take what isn’t given.” 

Max made no reply. 

“Do you know,” continued the Slasher, “that you seem to me 
bold enough for a green ’un? My heyes! you bristle up to me, 
and yet I was called the hardest hitter in the ring.” 

“Perhaps,” replied Max, with an indifference that wounded his 
comrade’s pride ; “ but to judge by your broken tecth, you havo 
occasionally met your master. Well, if you value those that aro 
left, you wont seck to pick a quarrel with me. It is enough that 
my limbs are cumbered with this chain; I will at least enjoy free- 
dom of thought; when I don’t address you, let me alone.” 

“ He talks like a printed book!” muttered the Slasher to him- 
self. ‘ What made them give me such a swell for a crony? Yet 
there’s summat about him I likes, arter all; perhaps I'll do him 
a good turn, ono of these here days, for all he rides so rusty 
now.” 

Max had been a month among the convicts. While he worked, 
he observed what was going on, though he apparently gave little 
heed to what was said by his companions in disgrace. Each one 
told his story with revolting cynicism. The Slasher was the most 
admired of the set, for he had many popular qualitics ; he was 
very strong, and had plenty of pluck and spirits, so that he was 
rather a favorite among the convicts. 

One evening, after their tasks were ended, Max was compelled 
to hear tho Slasher’s story. 

“You must know,” said he, “that my daddy was a jeweller. 
By dint of looking at his pretty fol-de-rols, thinks I to myself, I 
should like a few of them are playthings. So, ono fine day, 
I had a necklace to carry to my father to be repaired. I was only 
a twelve-year older then. I took astone and smashed it to pieces, 
and passed the day in the retail business, selling the jewels to the 
London tradesmen.” 

“ Only twelve-year old !” said some of the Slasher’s admirers. 

“Ay, my lads; you sce I was rather a promising shaver. But 
the rascals cheated ; I only got a matter of ten shillings. In the 
innercence of my young ’art, though, I thought I had a fortin— 
enough to live on comfortably for the rest of my days, and leave 
an independent fortin to each of my children. Bless my precious 
eyes, how werry green I was, to be sure! Eight days afterwards, 
Ihadn’t a penny. The jeweller had arrested my father; but the 
old man was a trump, and never blew the gaff on me. He was 
let off arter an examination before the big wigs. But I know’d it 
wouldn’t be healthy to go home after what had happened; so I 
joined some lads of spirit, and we went on the prigging lay, in a 
werry small line of business. We took fogles (handkerchiefs), 
snuff-boxes, and such game as that ’cre. But ambition is the 
ruination of aman. As I grew up, I spurned the comparatively 
safe occupation of a fogle-hunter, and haspired to be a cracksman 
(burglar). A nocturnal wisit I made to a rich old gent, who hap- 
pened to be wide awake, led to my harrest. I was put on trial. 
The big wigs was werry kind to me—werry kind indeed. They 
said as ’ow my health appeared delicate, and mildly prescribed a 
sea-voyage, and they told me I shouldn’t want for work arter I’d 
landed. But I took French leave when I got to Botany Bay. 
When a fellur rambles through the woods, he’s apt to get hungry. 
I was ; I could have eaten a horse behind the saddle, as the saying 
is. I went to a farmer’s house, who had ten thousand sheep. He 
might have given me a cold shoulder of mutton, but he only turned 
the cold shoulder on me. I was even with him, though. I lurked 
about, and when he’d left the house, I broke open his desk and 
filled my pockets with goldfinches. I soon spent ’em, though, 
and was as hard up as ever. 

“T soon hitched horses with a chap as knew what’s what. He 
was brave as stecl, and the beaks had never got hold of him. 
One day he robbed a cattle-dealer, and I came up just as the fel- 
low was giving tongue like a stag-hound. But we finished him 
between us. ‘The noiso that rascal made was a lesson. When- 
ever we had a job in hand, after that, I urged him to use the knife. 
Dead men tell no tales. So I got the name of the ‘ Slasher.’ 
My comrade was imprudent, though, and I was nabbed at last. 
This time I thought I should reach the greatest height a man can 
come to. I had the trimbles every time I tied my cravat, for I 
was thinking of a hempen one. I dreamed every night that I had 
taken a drop too much, and was dancing on nothing at all. But 
the hevidence was defective, and I was sentenced only for ten 
years; but if I serve my time out, call me an ass, that’s all.” 

The last sentence was almost the only one that attracted Max’s 
attention. When they were alone together, he asked the ruffian 
if he expected to find a way to escape. . 

“Humph!” said the Slasher. ‘Do you think I stay here for 
my amusement? I have a hundred plans for escape, but the 
question is, how they’ll work.” 

Max’s eyes flashed like coals of fire. 

“Tl put you up to a thing or two,” continued the Slasher, “on 
one condition, that is, that, once free, you'll keep me company. 
I know how to get along in the world; but I must be captain; 
cause why? cause I’ve got hexperience, young man.” 

“Yes, yes,” replied Max, eagerly. 

“ Well,” said the Slasher, “I’ve got a plan, and we’ll try it in 
five days hence. But mum’s the word.” 

“ You know I’m no gossip,” replied Max, with a smile. 

“And that’s true enough,” said the ruffian. ‘ We’ll be ready 
for a start, and I’ll tell you all about it in good time.” 

* * * 

Meanwhile, Hermann was‘at the Ballarat mines. It was a novel 
Spectacle for him. Thousands of tents inhabited by men of all 


nations and colors ; the immense holes from which they came out 
drunk with joy or grief; long-bearded men in red shirts, with un- 
kempt hair, digging the earth with that fever which the thirst of 
gold creates; here and there carcasses of oxen and horses rotting 
on the ground; men seeming to dig their own tombs in a vast 
cemetery ; sick men screaming with agony, others found dead in 
their holes ; malefactors prowling about night and day ; a thousand 
shots fired every night to show the miners were armed; nightly 
crimes and robberies; great fires consuming leagues of virgin for- 
est. Such were the sights and sounds that astonished Hermann 
Brand. 

“Tf I was only strong,” thought he; “but I am ill, and cannot 
live long.”” Then he would think of his father and his country ; 
his eyes would fill with tears, and, leaning on his pickaxo, he 
prayed for death to end his sufferings. 

Then came a little change in his mode of life. He had an 
Irishman and his wife for neighbors. The woman said it would 
be no more trouble to cook for two than for one, and invited him 
to board with them. Hermann gratefully accepted the offer, and 
felt his spirit revive somewhat in the company of these honest 
people. 

In the evening, seated round a chest which served them as a 
table, they talked of one thing and another. The offscourings of 
society were coming daily to the mines. Thieves and deserters: 
found themselves in safety; there was no police; more than a 
hundred thousand emigrants piled up together ; not a ship arriving 
at Port Philip without losing her crew ; it was impossible to keep 
a servant; women themsclves flocked to the mines, and many 
men had no other employment than stealing the gold others had 
dug. 

In the midst of this chaos, an indispensable precaution had 
been adopted. Covered wagons, accompanied by eight mounted 
men, armed to the teeth, were employed to transport the gold. 
Each miner gave his gold to the escort, taking a receipt, convert- 
ible to cash at the bank. Many took this precaution ; others re- 
lied on themselves, and often paid for their credulity with their 
lives and fortunes. 

For some time, a young and well-educated Englishman had 
pitched his tent near Hermann’s—that is, about a hundred paces 
off. When he had left his work, he would come and smoke and 
talk with the young Belgian, relating his trials and his hopes. 
He was twenty-two years old; his parents were poor, having lost 
their little property. He was in love with a young lady, and their 
marriage was only contingent on his obtaining a little fortune, 
and so he had come to Australia, not doubting his success for a 
single moment. He was a joyous lad, and kept up his courage 
under every trial. 

“You'll sce, my dear fellow,” he would say, with a smile. 
“ Before I get through, I shall find a rock of gold. When I do, 
I'll let you know, and we'll divide it.” 

Albert had made a hole like all the miners, with six or eight 
fect opening, and descending, like a well, to a depth of sixty or 
eighty feet. At that depth a tunnel is dug on the side, from 
which the vein of gold seems to lead. Nothing can equal the 
carelessness with which these excavations are made. Very often 
subterranean slides take place, attended with fatal results; but 
nothing can terrify the gold-seckers. 


Albert Montford—that was the name of Hermann’s new friend, 
—following out an auriferous vein, attained his aim. In less than 
an hour, he found a very considerable sum. He camo up wild 
with joy, and told everybody of his success. 

“Send your money by the escort,” said Hermann. 

“No,” replied Albert ; “I had rather have it in my belt.” And 
as he spoke, he struck the belt which encircled his waist. “It is 
safer here than in the midst of the escort. Don’t be alarmed, 
Hermann ; nobody shall get it.” 

Hermann shook his head, but said no more. Albert was so 
wild that he could not remain quiet. He went to a tavern which 
had been set up at great cost, and where everything was sold at 
an exorbitant rate. Fe smoked ten cigars at two shillings apiece, 
tried his hand at billiards, and felt as great as aking. He was 
astonished at finding he attracted so little attention. Feeling the 
necessity of company, he let his cigar go out, which gave him an 
excuse to ask a light of a couple of men seated atatable. Not- 
withstanding the ill grace with which they reccived him, he per- 
sisted in sitting down with them. The ice once broken, and after 
a few glasses of beer, he became so expansive and fraternized so 
enthusiastically with the strangers that he insisted on conducting 
them to his hole. The men looked at each other. It was late; 
they pressed him to drink, and then, arm in arm, all three issued 
from the tavern. The walk lasted a good while. Albert, plied 
with questions, confessed that he should keep his gold till it was 
too heavy to carry. Then they came near his hole. 

“ There it is,” said he ; “ the vein turns to the right, and thanks 
to that, I shall soon go to Europe.” 

The smaller of the two men began to laugh ; the latter looked 
at him in a strango way, and silenced him; then addressing Al- 
bert, he said : 

“Good-night, my young friend. We have all work to do to- 
morrow ; and we must part company now, and get a little sleep.” 

Albert had no wish to sleep ; but the reasoning was good, and 
he yielded. He left his new friends with regret. 

When he was at a distance, the shorter of the two strangers 
halted, crossed his arms on his breast, and said to his companion, 
in a tone of reproach : ‘ 

“ What did you let him go for? Are youmad? He would 
have followed us to the ends of the earth.” 

“ Tear me,” replied the other. ‘ When you broached the pro- 


ject of escaping yonder, I promised to follow your counsels ; but 
now that I am free, I warn you that J must be obeyed. It is well 


to reflect and to act prudently in everything. We were seen to 
leave in his company, and should have been compromised. 
Another thing: don’t call me Max before strangers, any more 
than I call you the Slasher.” 

“What shall we call ourselves ?” 

“T don’t know yet; we'll see to that to-morrow. In the mean- 
while, let us go back and reconnoitre the hole.” 

“Do you mean to grub for gold in the earth?” asked the 
Slasher. 

“No; but we must take his belt from him in this very hole.” 

“In this very hole !”’ 

“Yos. He told us the vein led to tho right. Others must have 
dug for it, but abandoned the search. Still, these holes must be 
hereabouts. Let us look for one.” 

After a few seconds, Max stopped and pointed downwards. 

“This one must lead straight to his. We must go down into 
it before daybreak, and wait. A few strokes of the pick, and we 
shall be near him. Do you understand ?” 

“Nearly. But are you sure the next hole is abandoned ?” 

“Yes.” 

Then they spoke together in a low tone, audible only to each 
other. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
TNE GOLD ROBBERS. 


ALBERT rose very carly, went to his friend Hermann, and con- 
fessed with shame his follies of the preceding night. 

“It is lucky you fell in with honest men. I wouldn’t advise 
you to try it again.” 

“TI promise you I will not,” replied Albert ; and taking leave 
of his friend, he went singing to his hole. 

He went down the steps, and at the end of a few minutes, heard 
heavy strokes. “Good!” said he; “a new neighbor. Hermann 
was right; I talked too much. Before two days are over, the 
place will be invaded.” He left off work to listen to the approach- 
ing noise. “Ha!” said he, “there was two now—intruders, with- 
out a doubt.” 

In fact, two miners were working their way underground. 

“Be quick !” said Max ; “don’t count the grains of sand, and 
harkye! no blood, if possible.” 

The last screen of earth which hid them fell. Albert started 
when he beheld his companions of the preceding evening. He 
was on the point of smiling and saying, “I tempted you.” Max 
did not give him time to open his lips, but seized him by the 
throat, hurled him to the ground, and told his companion to bind 
his hands. The Slasher wrenched Albert’s arms to bring them 
behind his back, and bound his wrists so tight that his nails 
became black. 

“Good!” said Max, kneeling on the young man’s breast, 
and taking a cravat from his pocket. “ Pass it round his neck.” 

The Slasher obeyed. Albert struggled, but he had no strength. 
Then seeing his bright hopes pale before the shadow of death, he 
had recourse to prayer, and wept like a child. Max was inflexible. 

“Where is your gold ?” 

“There, near my vest,” replicd the young man, turning his 
eyes in the direction indicated. ‘“ Take it; all I have found shall 
be yours; but leave me life. I have a mother and father who 
adore me—one dearer still. You would not kill four persons at 
once ?” 

His voice was cut short. Max suddenly pulled the kerchief 
with such violence that the veins of Albert’s forehead swelled. 

“Pull on your side,” said Max, to the Slasher, who seemed to 
hesitate. 

He obeyed without a word. Notwithstanding the darkness of 
the hole, they saw the face of their victim change. Max leaned 
over him, and rivetted his eyes upon him. When he saw no fur- 
ther efforts of respiration in the breast, he loosed his hands, and 
pointing to a place where the earth had been freshly turned up, 
«Let us carry him there,” he said. When the body was laid in 
the place indicated, Max took a shovel and covered it with earth. 

“ Take up his gold, and we’ll start. If he is discovered, it will 
be thought he was smothered by an earth-slide.” 

The Slasher gazed on him with admiration. 

In the mines, time is precious, and people take no note of their 
neighbors. They came out as they had gone in, without being 
perceived. 

“You are a greater man than I,” said the Slasher. 
worthy of being my master. 
of gold?” 

“Sell them,” replied Max. 

“And with the money ?” asked the Slasher. 

“We will give it to the escort, to make a deposit at the bank,” 
replied Max, with a fierce laugh. “Who knows what may 
happen?” 

“And what name shall we deposit in?” asked the Slasher, timidly. 

“Neither yours nor mine. We'll manage that. It belongs to 
both of us.” “ 

“Good!” replied the Slasher, who had the greatest confidence 
in his partner. 

In the evening, Hermann was surprised at not secing Albert. 
After his modest dinner, he imparted his anxiety to his Irish 
friends. 

“ Money’s a quare thing,”’ said his host. “ He’ll be after dining 
at the tavern; who but he? like a lord-lieutenant.” 

“ Perhaps so,” replied Hermann, with a sigh. 

Once asleep, Hermann had extraordinary dreams. His friend 
Albert appeared to him » hundred times. Hermann was not 
superstitious, but he woke up more anxious than ever. 

“Come with me,” said he; “we'll go to Albert’s tent.”” 


“You are 
What shall we do with the nuggets 
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When they came to it, the Irishman burst out laughing. 

“ Be St. Patrick !” said he, “the boy’s at the tavern, sure. His 
money burns his pocket.” 

“I know not why, but my heart is heavy,” said Hermann. 
“And look, Dennis ; his tools are gone.” 

“ He’s left ’em in the hole, belike.” 

“That’s strange, because he knows how many pilferers there 
are about. Come, let’s go to his claim; I shall not rest easy till 
I’ve been there.” 

The Irishman made no reply, but lighted his pipe and took 
Hermann’s atm. They called several times at the mouth of the 
hole, making speaking-trumpets of their hands. 

“ He isn’t there,” said the Irishman. “ It’s time thrown away 
for nothing at all. Let’s go to worruk.” 

“Tis strange !” murmured Hermann, as he withdrew with his 
companion. Then, after a moment’s reflection, he halted and 
said : “ Let’s go down and look at his hole.” 

“Thank ye, for nothing,” replied the Irishman. “I'd rather 
go to me own diggings, darlint.” 

“ Yours!” said Hermann, in order to beguile him. “ Why, you 
only get a little gold dust there, and here are huge nuggets, I’m 
told.” 

“Thrue for you, Mr. Hermann,” replied the Irishman, scratch- 
ing his head. “ Let’s take a luk at it.” 

He went down first with the speed of a man who has no time 
to lose, and looked about for gold, while Hermann was seeking 
for traces of his friend. Suddenly he stopped. 

“ Here are his tools and vest!” he cried. 

“Sure enough,” replied the Irishman; “and his shoes!” and 
he pointed out Albert’s feet, which protruded from the earth that 
covered him. 

Hermann drew near to scrutinize the place, then suddenly rose 
and started back with a piercing cry that rang through the dismal 
hollow. 

“ What’s the matter?” exclaimed his companion. 

“Look !” cried Hermann, with outstretched and quivering arm. 
“There is a dead man—Albert, perhaps.” 

“Tt can’t be, anyhow,” replied the Irishman. But taking a 
shovel which lay near the earth-mound, he went to work vigor- 
ously, and soon uncovered the remains of the unfortunate young 
man. 

The sight of his friend restored all Hermann’s courage, and he 
knelt down beside him. 

“ The earth has caved in and kilt him,” said the Irishman, with 
a sigh. 

“No,” replied Hermann, placing his hand upon Albert’s heart, 
—“no; likelier a crime. And look here; his belt is gone, his 
gold stolen.” 

“Any wounds ?” asked the Irishman. 

“Not one,” replied Hermann, who had passed his hands over 
the cravat; “‘he has been strangled.” 

The Irishman uttered a deep imprecation, and the tears stood 
in Hermann’s eyes as he rose and explored the hollow in every 
direction. 

“Look here, Dennis,” he cried, pointing to the freshly-made 
opening in the side; “‘the robber or robbers must have entered 

“Poor fellow !” said the Irishman, drawing his rough hand 
across his eyes ; “‘he was so good and gentle. Shall we lave him 
here ” 


“No; we will get him out of here and bury him, and will try 
to discover the criminals.” 

“But there’s no trace of them,” said the Irishman, shaking his 
head ; “‘it’ll be a waste of time.” 


“Who knows? Wecan find out who worked the hole that 
leads to this.” 

“Tt’s abandoned,” said the Irishman. “Thim murderin’ 
wretches rarely comes to justice in the diggings. I’ll be bound 
thevvillins are aisier now than you and me. Jist think of it, Mis- 
ther Brand ; at this blissid moment there’s more nor a thousand 
emigrants in the mountains and the woods, almost all vagabonds, 
deserters, thieves and assassins. They’ve a fair field, sure. All 
you can say is, look out for thim. Take a fool’s advice, and don’t 
be afther sarching too fiercely for the villins. If you discover the 


- murderer, you’ll have to do justice yourself, for there’ll nobody help 


you, and you might get into a scrape that you couldn’t git out of 
aisily.” 

Hermann sighed, without replying, for he knew his neighbor 
was right. This portion of Australia was independent, and the 
wrong side was too often uppermost. 

For many days Hermann was very sad ; but, accustomed to the 
miseries of life, this dark memory was gradually obliterated, and 
in the end, the tragedy forgotten. Moreover, the man who leads 
this wild life is like the sailor, who, accustomed to danger and 
fatigue, becomes insensible to his own sufferings and those of 
others. But Hermann did not regain his health and strength. 
One morning, he suffered so severely from his wound that he fell 
back on his bed three times, murmuring these words, the echo of 
despair: “ It is all over; I cannot stand it.” He lay in bed all 
day, consumed by fever, without a cup of water to quench the fire 
that burned him, without uttering a single complaint. He waited 
for his end, and hoped for death with the resignation of a saint. 
His neighbor came to see him at night, and was frightened at the 
change which the ravages of sickness had effected. 

“ He’s a lost man,” said the Irishman, to his wife, when he 
went home. 

“T hope he’ll pay me before he dies,” said the woman, to whom 
Hermann was owing a week’s board. 

They did not call a doctor, because physician’s fees were high, 
and payable in advance. A young man some days before had 


broken his leg ; he was poor, and the surgeon who had been sent 
for, insensible to his sufferings, had pitilessly refused to set the 
limb. Every one was willing to help the poor fellow, and a col- 
lection was taken up, but the doctor would not move a finger till 
he had the money in hand. Such is the stony indifference engen- 
dered by the pursuit of gold! 

Hermann passed a dreadful night, and m the morning, when 
the Irishwoman came to bring him a cup of tea, she found him 
stretched across the mouth of his tent. This woman helped her 
husband in mining, and was as strong as a man. She lifted the 
sick man, and laid him on his straw bed ; it was all her heart and 
intelligence could do for him. 


CHAPTER IX. 


AN ANGEL OF MERCY. 


Art the period when Hermann arrived at the mines of Ballarat, 
thousands of individuals were pursuing the same course. Sur- 
mounting incredible fatigues, impelled by the hope of fortune, 
women, children and old men were drawn on by the golden bait ; 
poor simpletons, expecting to find rivers of gold, thinking to see 
the earth exude the precious metal, because they had seen the 
gold sparkling at every step in the cities! They did not reflect 
that this accumulated gold was the result of the labor of two hun- 
dred thousand men, victims to the gilded folly. No—they only 
looked at the result, without reckoning the struggles, dangers and 
toils by which it was produced. 

Among the travellers, who thronged the road, with heavy packs, 
generally containing tools, strapped to their backs with cords, and 
thick shoes upon their feet,—among these travellers, we say, a 
young girl was toiling on her way. She was alone, and seemed 
to avoid her fellow-travellers, some of whom occasionally ap- 
proached her to converse, or offer their support, for she seemed 
greatly fatigued. Youth always keeps its roses in spite of toil 
and suffering. The girl walked with difficulty, and often halted 
on the brink of the ravines gullied by the Australian rains, which, 
in the wet season, resemble torrents. 

From time to time, halting under a tree, she looked at the sky, 
and seemed to proffer a mute prayer. Wagoners, as they passed, 
had offered her a ride, but she always refused ; and when they in- 
sisted, fled through the woods like a frightened fawn, then returned 
afterwards to the route traced by the vehicles, looking round in 
every direction to avoid being surprised in the place where she 
seated herself. Then she would take some ship-bread out of her 
basket, and make her humble meal. 


One day, a woman of about forty stopped near, and began to 


examine her at her ease, for the girl had not noticed the stranger. 
“What a happy period of life hers is !’? murmured the new- 
comer. ‘“‘She eats with such an appetite that I really can’t help 
envying her.” 
She looked round, and seeing no one, wondered if the child 
was travelling alone. She was indeed a child, for though very 


strong of her age, still the delicacy of her shape showed that she 


was hardly out of her teens. Her features were neither delicate 
nor perfectly regular, but her large blue eyes, in spite of the little 
violet circle which fatigue had stamped upon their lids, shone with 
brilliancy. Her rather large mouth showed two rows of fine white 
teeth ; her fair hair was thick, and clustering in curls. None of 
these details escaped the examination of the new-comer. 


“She’s a nice little body!” said she, This phrase, in a wo- 


man’s mouth, means, “This person pleases me;” and when a 
woman thinks thus of another woman, she almost always adds, 
««T’ll have a chat with her.” 

So she moved nearer, and quietly seated herself beside the 
young girl, who, with a piece of bread suspended in her hand, 


stared at the new-comer, and wondered where this very plain 


woman, with a face pitted with the small-pox, grizzled and tan- 
gied hair, and short and stout figure, but bright and kind eyes, 
could have come from. 

“ What are you doing there ?” asked the new-comer. 

“ You see,” replied the girl. “Resting myself and eating my 
dinner.” 

“ Have you far to go, child ?” 

“No; my journey is almost ended. I am on my way from 
Melbourne to Ballarat.” 

“So am I,” replied the stranger, who thought to render her 
companion more communicative by telling who she was. “I am 
a Frenchwoman—Madame Joseph. My husband is a nice man, 
and has found something to do at the mines, and I’m going to 
meet him. A man who works as hard as he does needs somebody 
to take good care of him. I could earn more money elsewhere, 
but I must ‘cook and wash for my husband. Are your relatives 
at the mines ?” 

“No,” replied the girl, shaking her head, and added with a 
sigh,—“ no; they are in England.” 

“All ?” exclaimed Madame Joseph, in astonishment. “ Well, 
who are you going to meet ?” 

“Nobody,” replied the young girl, as she stooped to pick up 
her shoes which she removed from her feet. She strove to put 
them on, but her feet had swollen, and it was impossible. “There,” 
said she, speaking to herself; “I thought so. I shall be obliged 
to make the best of my way barefoot.” 

“Why so?” asked Madame Joseph. “Come, child; you’ve 
excited my curiosity. Tell me what you are going to do at the 
mines, and where you come from? Why will you walk barefoot 
when you have new shoes ?” 

The young traveller did not seem miuch inclined to talk and to 
relate her affairs to a stranger; but the new-comer seemed so 
frank and kind, that she did not hesitate a great while. 

“Madame,” said she, “my name is Louisa Davis. I am seven- 


teen years old. I came here in a sailing-vessel with four hundred 
emigrants. My parents are very poor, madame, so poor that my 
father, to forget his troubles—” She lowered her voice in mak- 
ing this confession, and with eyes cast down and cheeks red as 
scarlet, continued : ‘‘ Yes—to forget his misery, took to drinking. 
His intemperance often led him into fights, and when he had 
received a beating, he revenged himself on my mother. He used 
to beat sister and me—that was nothing ; but poor mother was so 
weak, it broke her down completely. She begged us to go away 
and get our living. ‘Go and beg in the streets,’ she said, ‘for 
your father is a madman, and will kill you. God, who sees your 
misery, will have mercy on you. Go, my poor children.’ My 
sister was thirteen, and I sixteen. We were too young for service, 
and,” she added, in a lower tone, “everybody was afraid of my 
father. We were innocent, but as soon as people saw him, they 
turned us away. If he saw a loaf of bread .in our hands, he 
would snatch it away, and go and exchange it for brandy. He 
beat us cruelly; my mother’s tears, my sister’s cries, made him 
furious. Then I went to a good lady and prayed to her, as we 
pray to God, to take my sister with her into the country. As for 
myself, I was no longer a child, and I decided on an important 
step. A woman I had known wrote that at Melbourne women 
were earning a pound sterling a-day, and that if girls would risk 
the voyage, she would employ them. My mother consented to 
my departure, because she thought I should be less unhappy any- 
where than at home. My father was delighted at my going, be- 
cause I promised to send him money. The sum necessary for my 
voyage was advanced to me; I shall return it whenI can. I 
didn’t feel the slightest fear during the voyage, and I may say I 
should have been quite happy if I could have had my poor mother 
and my little sister with me. 

“When I reached Melbourne, I inquired for the residence of 
the laundress who had written the letter, but she had left the city, 
and had gone to the mines to open an establishment. I got her 
address, and I am going to join her.” 

“Poor child !”’ said Madame Joseph. 

“Now,” continued Louisa, laughing, “I was sitting down, be- 
cause I was hungry, and as I can’t afford to spend ten shillings 
for meat, I’ve got ship-bread enough for a week in my basket, and 
you’re welcome to share it, if you like. As for my shoes, that’s 
the saddest part of my story. The lady who took my sister was 
kind enough to give me a couple of pair. One pair I wore out, 
and kept the other. I don’t know whether my feet have swelled 
or grown larger; but my shoes have been hurting me, and I’ve 
often had to take them off, and now I can’t get them on again.” 

She made an effort, but only succeeded in jamming her fingers. 

“What shall Ido?” she exclaimed. “I shall have to walk 
barefoot. How unlucky! for you see they are nice new shoes.” 
And the poor girl showed them to her neighbor. 

Louisa had not a Cinderilla foot, but her new shoes were well 
made, and Madame Joseph really pitied her. 

“Tt is unlucky!” said the sympathetic Frenchwoman. Then 
suddenly she burst out laughing. “I have it!” she exclaimed, 


joyously. ‘In my travelling-bag I’ve got a pair of my husband's 
light shoes that he sent me to get mended ; they wont pinch your 
feet, and it is better to have loose shoes on a tramp.” 

Louisa shared her merriment, and gratefully consented to the 
arrangement. 


“Come,” said Madame Joseph, “give me your arm ; I'll help 
you drag along my good man’s shoes, and since we are going to 
the same place, we can have many a good gossip together.” 


Louisa pressed her new friend’s arm, and the two women, 
delighted with each other, joyfully resumed their journey. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


[Back numbers of Ballou's Pictorial containing the previous chapters of this 
story, can be had at our office of publication, and at all the Periodical Depots.) 


> 


HOSPITALITY IN THE HOUSE OF GOD. 

Every church, says an exchange paper, that would prosper, 
must show proper attention to strangers. It should be seen that 
they are promptly and courteously provided with seats, and made 
to Feel that they Love a cordial welcome there. Kind looks should 
greet them as “| come, and follow them as they go. Should 
they come again, et them meet with the same reception. And 
should they me constant worshippers there, let them be sought 
out and visited, not merely by the pastor, but by members of the 
church and society. Whether rich or poor, they should not be 
overlooked or neglected. They have claims as strangers irrespec- 
tive of all outward distinction. Let us see that they have prompt 
attention. Let a man bring the matter home to himself. Suppose 

‘ou are in a strange place. You go to the house of God on the 
Babbath, but are treated as a stranger in the fullest sense of the 
word. You are not spoken to—you are not seated. We venture 
the assertion that when you go home, it will be to attend some 
other meeting, if there is one near, and if there is no other, you 
will be quite inclined to stay at home.—Boston Congregationalist. 


LO! THE POOR INDIAN. 

An Albany paper relates the following incident, which occurred 
at a recent robbery of a German family in that city :—‘ They stood 
in a group on the pier, the women wringing their hands and cryi 
most piteously, the old man and his sons and his sons-in-law stand- 
ing by with agony imprinted on their faces in stern lines. They 
were in a strange land, and their all gone. The crowd stood gaz- 
ing at the group, some curious, and some, shame be to them! 
merry. The law was by its agents seeking for the money and the 
robbers ; but sympathy was what the poor Germans needed. No 
white man or woman conveyed it to them. A beautiful ‘squaw 
came by, and looked at the mournful group with her piercing 
black eyes; her face, except her eyes, was as stone ; but her heart 
understood and felt for the distress she saw. She stole noiselessly 
up to one of the women and plucked her robe, and then, with ® 
smile like an angel that must have shot deep into a woman’s heart, 
she offered her a'shilling. It was refused with kindness and wi 
fresh sobs, but we know the act was registered with a shout of 
triumph in heaven.” 
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DANIEL WEBSTER’S LIBRARY. 

The engraving on this page is an accurate representation of 
Daniel Webster's library at Marshfield. It is a vaulted Gothic 
apartment, containing six bookcases filled principally with theo- 
logical and _ religious works, and with Latin, Greek and English 
classics. The political works which he daily consulted, were in a 
small business office near his house, and his law-books in another 
locality. No one can enter the apartment, this shrine of thought, 
this favorite retreat of the master-mind of his day, without a feel- 
ing of reverential awe. There, on the table, lies the Book of books 
which he so regularly oponed, and the spirit and beauty of which 
so thoroughly imbued his mind and so often tinctured his elo- 

uence with its noble Saxon elements. Beside it is his portfolio. 
he empty chair, so often filled by the massive and commanding 


THE CITY OF ALBANY. 

I think Albany is one of the most curious places I ever visited. 
It seems to me I never saw such a dogged, invincible conserva- 
tism as seems to have prevailed throughout its history. Here is 
the oldest town but one (Jamestown) in the United States, founded 
by representatives of one of the most enterprising and successful 
of commercial nations; wealthy from the very first; possessing as 

t advantages as Philadelphia, if not greater; lying in the very 
ap of one of the richest regions of country on the globe, and 
situated upon a site that is scarcely equalled in the land. Yet, 
with this wonderful array of advantages, here it is, two hundred 
and fifty years old, with only sixty thousand inhabitants; not 
more than Cleveland has reached in one tenth of the time. What 
do you tifink of that in a country that could sprout such an off- 


rtion of them immi ts, passing under her nose annually to 
the West, Albany nah be the oan city of her age and ad- 
vantages in the Union. A number of capitalists came here some 
years ago, but meeting such a determined opposition to enterprise, 
they went six miles up the river, and the x of Troy is the result. 
This spirit of not only “how not to do it,”’ but “ how not to let it 
be done,” prevails in all matters of internal improvement. Al- 


| though it is the capital of a State, the extent and excellence of 
| whose common school provisions are proverbial, there is hardly a 


place to be found where they are so illiberally carried out. I am 
greatly disappointed in finding here so little trace of the ancient 
Dutch inhabitants. I had expected to see among the buildings a 
picturesque intermingling of the modern ornamental architecture 
with the solid, broad-based, quaint, gable-ended structures of the 


LIBRARY ROOM, AS LEFT BY DANIEL WEBSTER, AT MARSHFIELD. 


form of the genius of the P aaa reminds us of a loss, the sense of 
which grows deeper as world rolls on. How many hours— 
yet too few, alas !—did the great American statesman spend in 
this room—laying aside the cares of state, forgetting the base en- 
mities and calumnies of the world, the petty intrigues of the po- 
litical arena, and rising into the transcendental sphere of intellect, 
in common with the great minds of the past. There is always 
something imposing in the aspect of a well-sclected library, The 
atmosphere is rife with immortality. We have before us the bet- 
ter, the undying portion of humanity. Thoughts, viewless and 
Uncorporeal, are here garnered, and preach in eloquent language 
the doctrine of immortality. But standing in the library of a 
truly great man, all these impressions and thoughts are intensified. 
As the armory to the warrior, so is the library to the man of genius. 
Webster’s name is inscribed on the roll of America’s noblest sons. 


shoot as California in a single decade? Yet even this phenome- 
non has its explanation. In the first place, until with a very few 
— the balance of power here has been held by the Dutch, who, 
sides inheriting from their imported ancestors a natural predi- 
lection for that branch of feudalism called the Patroon system— 
which those same ancestors transplanted with themselves, and 
which led to those anti-rent wars that so violently a few 
ears ago—have managed to retain also, unabated and unmodified, 
all of that double-distilled essence of exclusiveness which belongs 
to the Dutch character; while, at the same time, they have lost the 
simplicity, honesty and thrift which have always given dignity to 
that character. f course, with such negative forces as these pre- 
dominating, it is not wonderful that the spirit of expansion which 
seems to be the manifest destiny of this country, should have been 
kept at bay here; and that with a million of people, a large pro- 


old mynheers. But the same spirit of vandalism which has de- 
stroyed the landmarks of history in other parts of the country, has 
also crept in here, and raged rampant. I look in vain for that Al- 
bany which one of our school geographies used to describe as 
“containing fifteen thousand houses and five thousand Dutch- 
men with their gable-ends to the street.” Still there are many 
beautiful and costly dwellings scattered over the city, chief of 
which, I think, is the old Patroon House, occupied by the head of 
the Van Rensselaer family, which is said to have borne date of 
1610, and all the peculiarities of the Dutch style of architecture 
upon an extensive scale, until about twenty years since, when the 
demon of improvement seized the then occupant, and now there is 
nothing left to distinguish its age, or origin, unless it be its brown 
Holland color. In the immediate neighborhood of the city there 
are some very fine country residences.—Grace (reen wood. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictoria).] 
DREAM OF THE WANDERER. 


BY ANNA M. BATES. 


On the shores of the Pacific, 
In a gloomy mountain gien, 
A pallid youth was toiling 
Mid a band of hardy men ; 
Red grandeur of the sunset 
Lit the dark Nevada peaks, 
When his frame grew weak and weary, 
And the color left his eheeks. 


He was lonely—O, how lonely' 
Upon that distant shore ; 
He bad come from far New England, 
To heap a golden store. 
And now a dream stole o'er him— 
“Very beautiful,” he said, 
For backward to the dwelling 
Of his early youth he sped. 


He saw the apple-orchard, 
Where robins sheok the bloom ; 
He saw the green ferns waving, 
Where the lambs fed round his home ; 
And the dear old granite mountains, 
It gina lake 
0, joy, joy to the dreamer! 
Alas, that he must wake! 


Thus, while the camp-fire embers 
Are burning red and low, 

As through those mountain gorges 
The solemn torrents tlow : 

While soft the etars are shining 
O’er far Pacific's shore, 

The wanderer is dreaming 
Of home and friends ouce more. 


And his mother—O, he meets her. 
With her eye so calm and blue - 
Long since that dear form faded 
From the poor wanderer’s view. 
But now once more he clasps her : 
Hier tears fall thick and fast— 
“My boy, my only darling, 
O, welcome back at last!’’ 


And yet while fondly round him 
Were flung those clinging arms, 
Me wakened from his s]lumber 
Mid the mountain midnight calms ; 
His comrades round were sleeping : 
They did not heed or know 
The exiled youth was weeping 
For a fleeting vision so. 


What recked he of the treasure 
Hid in the golden sands, 

As memories of his mother— 
Tlis dear, deserted land— 

Came rushivg wildly o'er him? 
Alas, that it must be: 

The riches of affection 
Bartered, O gold, for thee! 


{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


THE BRAVE HEART. 
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WHAT WOMAN HAS DONE, WOMAN CAN Do. 


BY MYRA C. GREENLEAP. 


A sricut spring day had come upon the hills and valleys of 
New England, and nowhere was the sunlight fairer or the south 
wind softer than in the little valley of Pompa. The name is a 


_ contraction from Ompampanoosac, the Indian name for the lake 


and stream which gave a peculiar charm to this little secluded 
hamlet. The delicate white spire of the village church rose in 
beautiful relief against the unbroken blue of the sky ; the little 
red school house was filled for the first time after the long vacation 
between summer and winterschools ; on every hillside sturdy far- 
mers and farmer-boys were turning the sod or scattering the pre- 
cious seed, while farmers’ wives and daughters were deep in the 
mysteries of washing-day. 

Yet in one house, a little brown house somewhat away from the 
village, yet near the sparkling lake, there was idleness ; no wash- 
ing in the house, no ploughing on the farm, no children had gone 
thence to join the little school. Farmer Clinton sat leaning both 
elbows upon the old white pine table, and covering with his hard 
hands a bronzed and weather-worn face, and now and then a large 
tear pattered down upon the well-worn and well-scoured board. 
A stout baby of six or eight months crowed and kicked in the 
arms of a girl of ten years, and seemed the only happy one in 
the circle of father and eight children. An inner door opened 
and Mrs. Clinton entered, followed by her first-born—her daugh- 
ter Mary, in readiness for some journey. With a voice not quite 
steady she said : 

“Father, Mary is ready ; but we will read and pray once more 
before she goes.” 

The farmer raised his head, and took the Bible that was offered 
him by the oldest son, a fine boy of twelve. As he turned the 
well-worn leaves, the trouble seemed to pass from his face. He 
read in an ynfaltering voice a psalm, and then all knelt while he 
offered a few fervent petitions for hor who was that day to go 
forth from the family circle for the first tims, No tear fell as 
Mary, the beloved of all, was pressed to the heart of father, mother, 
brothers and’ sisters, and then took her segt in the old wagon, 
which was to convey her to the stage office at tho other side of 


the village. The whole family were strong of heart und will, and 
though their hearts were wrung at sending their best beloved 
away from them, they would not sadden her departure by their 
tears. And why must she go? why did she wish to leave home ? 

Like many other New England men, Luther Clinton had begun 
life at twenty-one with only his own labor as capital, which at the 
end of twenty years had just sufficed to pay for his small farm 
and support his large family. Mary, the oldest daughter, had an 
unconquerable desire to educate herself. Perhaps unacknowledged 
to herself even, the hard drudgery of a farmer’s life was very dis- 
tasteful, and her vivid imagination brought before her scenes of 
leisure, at least from manual labor. Perhaps she saw her young 
brothers at the bar, in the pulpit, or as successful physicians, while 
her darling little sisters should grow up graccful and accom- 
plished, as the few ladies she had seen from New England’s me- 
tropolis, or the more numerous circle she had read of in books. 
All this was to be accomplished through her efforts. Smile not 
at the visions of a girl of seventcen. She had strength, courage, 
energy and talent above the common order. 

So on this bright spring morning Mary Clinton took her seat in 
the stage-coach, afterward in the cars, and cre the shades of even- 
ing closed around her, reached her destination—Lowell, the city 
of spindles, to take her place in a few days among its thousands 
of factory girls. Mrs. Green, formerly of Pompa, had removed 
to Lowell several years previous to the opening of our story, and 
had taken a boarding house upon one of the corporations. ‘Thith- 
er Mary directed the cabman to drive. 

“ Lawrence, No. 11, Miss,” were the words which fell strangely 
upon Mary’s cars as the cab backed up to one of a long block of 
buildings so exactly alike that she wondered how any one could 
ever tell the difference between them. 

A pull at the door-bell, and Jehu unceremoniously shoved 
Mary’s small wooden trunk through the open door into a large 
empty hall, received his fare, and was gone. Presently Mrs. 
Green, with cap awry, as if hastily put on without a mirror, and 
tying a clean apron over a dirty gown, made her appearance, and 
stared at the new arrival, evidently not recognizing her, then half 
aloud said slowly, “‘ too young and too purty.” 

“ Mrs. Green, don’t you remember Mary Clinton ?” 

“Bless me! You don’t say you’re Mary Clinton! Why, I’ve 
trotted you on my knee many an hour before now. Come in, 
come in, and I'll take just as good care of you as if you was my 
own girl. I’m glad you aint in mourning, because that shows 
that your father and mother are alive, and I hope they are well.” 

“They are very well, I thank you, Mrs. Green.” 

“ But what on earth sent you to the factory? I hope there aint 
no misfortune happened to your folks.” 

“No, only father could not afford to send me to school—” 

“School! You haint come here to go to school I hope? I 
thought you’d come to earn your wedding gear!” 

“TI have not thought of ‘wedding gear’ yot, but have come 
hoping to carn money to educate myself so that I can help the 
children by-and-by.” 

“Well, I don’t want to discourage you, but you may just as 
well give up that notion first as last. I tell you, with that face of 


. yourn, and I don’t mean to flatter you, you will want all the little 


you can earn to buy your finery with. What with tho flattery of 
the young fellows and the envy ot the girls, you'll forget all about 
your books and your education before you’ve been here many 
months.” 

“T hope I shall have more steadiness, Mrs. Green. But can 
you take me as a boarder, and tell me what I must do to get 
work ?” 

“Indeed I can and will. I’ve been wanting a good girl to 
room with me, and I know you will like it better than going into 
one of the large rooms with half a dozen wild things. ‘Then as 
soon as breakfast is over to-morrow morning I’ll go out and we'll 
find some work for you.” 

It was well that Mary fell in with this really kind and sensible 
though rough woman. ‘T'rue to her word, as soon as breakfast 
was finished the next morning, she left work that demanded her 
immediate presence and spent several hours in search of a place 
for Mary. One was found at length, and Mary was to commence 
learning the mysteries of weawing the next morning. 

Work was commenced at five o’clock, but this was no hardship 
to one who had been accustomed to rise with the sun; but the 
close air, the deafening noise, were almost intolerable to one who 
had always breathed the pure, free air of heaven, and listened to 
the melodies of nature alone. Weary and deaf (for the clack of 
the looms always produces a partial deafness for several weeks), 
Mary was glad to throw herself upon Mrs. Green’s bed as soon 
as released from her work, and when the distant sounds of loud 
and boisterous and sometimes vulgar talk and laughter reached 
her from the crowded rooms above, she fully appreciated Mrs. 
Green’s kindness in taking her into her own room. 

At the end of her first month Mary received one dollar less 
than enough to pay her board, being the established pay for new 
hands. She had become familiar with her work, and was no 
longer too weary to sit up for an hour or two after the day’s labor 
was done. At the end of the second month she was surprised by 
receiving eight dollars besides her board, and being told by her 
overseer that she had learned much faster than was customary, 
and for the futare might work by the job, which would pay her 
better than working by the week. A letter more full than usual 
of bright anticipations and cheering recitals found its way, two 
days afterwards, to Farmer Clinton’s kitchen, and ere it had been 
read by all the household there were many suspicious blisters upon 
it. There are natures that weep not for their own sorrows, whose 
hearts overflow at the griefs or joys of loved ones. 

The year rolled on. Mrs. Green’s predictions were not ful- 


filled. Mary Clinton seemed unconscious of the presence of 
young men in the goodly city, and equally so of the gay dresses 
of those around her. A few friends she found among her fellow 
boarders whose society she prized; but they were mostly of that 
class called old maids, even if they had not counted the prescribed 
thirty years. Beside these were her pastor and his family with a 
few persons whom she had met at his house. The sccond sum- 
mer of her stay had nearly passed when Mr. Lancy, Mary’s over- 
seer, came to her as she was tying on her bonnet at night prepar- 
atory to leaving the mill, and said : 

“Miss Clinton, you look tired.” 

“Tam so, and think of leaving Lowell for my home soon.” 

“‘TIow soon do you intend to go #” he continued, with a slight 
flush upon his face. 

“T intended to givo my notice to-morrow night, and of course 
leave in two weeks.” 

“Tam glad you are going home to rest, for you are wearing 
out; but I shall miss you sadly.” 

“You have no spare help now, I know, and will miss one hand, 
but I am no better than many of your weavers.” 

“You are the best in the room. But you will como back again 
in the autumn ?” 

Had Mary looked up in the honest face close beside her (they 
were walking toward Mrs. Green’s) she would have seen expressed 
there a stronger interest than an overseer generally feels on losing 
even a good hand. She did not raise her eyes, as she answered ; 

“T intend to return to Lowell, but not to work in the mill.” 

Mr. Lancy gave a quick start, and after a moment said, in a 
low tone : 

“May I ask with what intentions you do return ?” 

“O, yes; Iam going to work for my board at Mrs. Green’s and 
attend the high school. I have saved money enough this year to 
keep myself at school two years, I hope. I shall have little to 
spare for ribbons and feathers though.” 

They had now reached the door and parted with a quiet good- 
evening. 

Tho visit home was made, nor need we dwell upon its plea- 
sures. ‘Two years only could Mary remain in school, and several 
hours each day must be devoted to hard work, yet at the end of 
that time she stood at the head of the school, and graduated with 
the highest honors. She had hoped to secure a situation ina 
grammar school, and thought that would be achieved with diffi- 
culty. To her great surprise, on leaving the school room as she 
thought for the last time, her pastor accosted her, and after saying 
that Miss Chandler, the present preceptress, had resigned her situ- 
ation, begged of Miss Clinton to accept it. 

“Every member of the committee is very anxious to seo you at 
the head of the school, and the teachers equally so to count you 
among their number.” 

Conscious of the ability to teach the school she did not hesitate. 
Another visit home, and at its close Ellen, the next younger sis- 
ter, accompanied Mary on her return to Lowell, took her place at 
Mrs. Green’s, and in school, while Luther was sent to a neighbor- 
ing town to commence his studies preparatory to entering college. 

For seven years Mary Clinton had taught in the same school. 
Who shall tell how many times her heart fainted or brain grew 
weary as one after another of the dearly loved brothers and sis- 
ters put in their silent claim to her care, already sufficiently taxed # 
She never gave sign, whatever may have been in her heart. When 
the strictest economy would not suffice, some new employment 
she was sure to devise to increase her income, and not disappoint 
the hopes that had rested upon her. 

Then Luther left college, and Mary gave up to him the care of 
that younger brother, the babe of six or eight months that was, 
the strong, active Charlie of ten years now; and looking round 
upon the work of her hands, was content. ‘Two sisters whom she 
had educated were married, James and Edwin, twin brothers, next 
younger than Luther, had nearly finished their collegiate course ; 
two other sisters were with her in her own school, while Charlie 
alone remained at home. 

Occasionally Farmer Clinton had given a little help, always as 
much as he could spare, and for which many privations were en- 
dured in the little brown cottage without a murmur. The sons 
spent no idle hours. They taught each winter while in college, 
and often gave private lessons in term time, so that their expenses 
were slight; yet one woman’s earnings must supply the deficiency, 
and they did. The old homestead was not mortgaged, no debts 
had accumulated. 

Was it strange that Mary Clinton looked with satisfaction upon 
the work of ten yearst Was it strange that.at twenty-seven sho 
felt as if hers had already been a long life? Was it strange that 
sometimes a sigh would escape her scarcely opened lips as she 
entered her solitary room after having passed a pleasant evening 
with one or the other of her sisters, strrounded as they were with 
loving and loved ones? She was loved, almost idolized, by every 
member of her family; but some of them had already found 
dearer ones than she, and the remaining ones would follow in their 
steps, then she would be left alone. ‘That “alone” is a dreadful 
word toa woman. Perhaps each day of her life may escape pos- 
itive unhappiness, but the want of one to love through life, one 
to be first and dearest, prevents happiness. It was not possible 
that Mary’s warm, unselfish heart had never dreamed of love. 
The time had been when she had read in a pair of dark eyes 8 
pure and strong a love as woman need crave, and her heart was 
ready to respond. But then hopes, plans, duties must be neglect- 
ed or crushed, and her heart should suffer rather. 

Seven years Mary had taught. A bright Sabbath morning in 
June dawned. As the sun rose she greeted his ceming from her 
favorite promenade by the Pawtucket Falls. Wrapt in her own 
thoughts, she had not noticed the approach of another, till a hand 
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was laid lightly and for an instant upon her shoulder. She looked 
into the dark eyes which had often gazed upon her before, and 
putting out her hand, said : 

“ Mr. Lancy!” 

He took the hand, which he was not inclined quickly to release, 
but at length yielded to the owner again. How strange it is that 
we are always silent when we have most to say. So now some 
moments passed and no word was spoken save the surprised “ Mr. 
Lancy ” which is recorded above. The rising sun was glorious, 
yet, though two pairs of eyes gazed intently upon it, I doubt 
whether the owner of either heeded the splendor. <A brighter 
light was glowing in the one heart, and a firo which had for years 
been buried deep was shooting up bright jets of flame in the other. 
At length Mr. Lancy broke tho silence, saying : 

“TI came here to meet you, Miss Clinton, so was not surprised 
at the meeting as you were.” 

“Who told you I had walked this way? I thought my habit of 
walking early in the morning was known to but few.” 

“Perhaps so ; yet is it impossible that I may be of that few ?” 

“You have been so long away from Lowell that you must have 
forgotten so trifling a circumstance, if you happened to know it.” 

“T have not forgotten, Miss Clinton, though it was by no mere 
chance I knew of this habit.” 

Again both were silent, Mary felt that Mr. Lancy had long 
loved her ; yet since she left her looms, nine years before, she had 
not seen him. A few months after their last meeting she had heard 
of his departure for his home in Western New York. From that 
time till the present moment she had heard no tidings of him. 
Me might have married in the meantime, probably had, sho would 
tulk no more with him, were some of the thoughts that passed 
through Mary’s mind. Drawing her shawl closer about her, and 
hastily saying “‘good morning,” she turned away. The flush 
that crimsoned her brow when first she glanced at the intruder 
had passed, and now her pallid face bore the trace of trouble and 
sadness, with perhaps a touch of pride. 


Mr. Lancy’s looks followed the retreating figure, while his face 
betrayed mingled emotions, love, fear, irresolution. While he 
hesitated whether or no to follow her and learn his fate at once, 
Mary was walking with rapid but uncertain steps along the rocky 
margin of the river just above the falls. At one point, which she 
was now approaching, the only path was by two or three rocks 
standing out of the water, which was deep at their base. A clear 
head and a firm step were necessary to pass in safety. These 
Mary had not now. She stepped upon the first rock ; her head 
felt dizzy ; she sprang as usual to the second, but missed her foot- 
hold, and was swept by the swift current out among other rocks, 
and seemingly no power could save her from being carried over 
the falls. 

As she stepped upon the first perilous rock Mr. Lancy saw her 
danger, sprang forward, and but an instant after her fall he 
plunged from another rock a little further down stream, and with 
almost no effort reached her apparently lifeless form as it floated 
upon the current. Clasping her firmly with one arm he turned to 
the shore, but his efforts to reach it were unavailing. Thus bur- 
dened, his strength was insufficient to advance against the waters. 
He glanced around ; but one chance of escape appeared, and that 
desperation alone would have considered anything but certain de- 
struction. He might possibly so direct his course as to reach one 
of the piers of the bridge, and against that sustain his burthen till 
some help should arrive. Suffice it to say he was successful, and 
beyond his hope, found that a little below the surface of the water 
the artificial stonowork rested upon a rocky ledge sufficiently 
broad to allow a firm foothold for himself. After much effort he 
gained it, and looking almost for the first time upon the apparent- 
ly lifeless form of the woman he loved, what was his dismay at 
secing a long gash from the forehead across the temple and ex- 
tending upon the check. Hurriedly he pressed his fingers upon 
her pulse—no motion was there ; then laying his hand upon her 
heart was gladdened by a slight pulsation. At this moment he 
heard voices above his head, and shouting with all his forco, they 
heard and answered. They were two firemen, and they no sooner 
saw the circumstances of the case than the readiest means of help 
suggested itself to them. In an incredibly short time, ropes and 
more men were on the ground, and a surgeon upon the way. 
Both were raised safely to the bridge. For some minutes the sur- 
geon’s efforts to revive Mary were fruitless. Unable longer to 
control himself, Mr. Lancy seized her hands and frantically be- 
sought his Mary to speak to him. 

Did the fierce pressure upon her hands, or the piercing cry of 
her lover’s voice, or both combined, reach the fountain of life ¢ It 
is sufficient to know that itagain flowed. A faint flush spread over 
the pallid face, the eyelids and lips quivered, and then drawing a 
long, gasping breath she opened her eyes. She was soon sufli- 
ciently recovered to be placed in a carriage and conveyed to her 
home. Arrived, the wound was cxamined more carefully, and 
pronounced not dangerous. Then Mr. Lancy left Mary in the 
care of kind friends, but his anxiety would not let him remain 
long away. Calling to inquire about her in a few hours, hc was 
told that she wished to see him. With joyful heart he entered 
her room, where she reclined upon a couch, rather paler than 
usual, and with a bandage upon her head. He advanced to take 
her proffered hand. 

“ This is very kind of you,” he wished not to say “ Miss Clin- 
ton,” and dared not say “ Mary.” 

“T am so grateful to you that.I could not do otherwise than 
express to you my gratitude at the earliest moment. You perilled 
your own life I fear to save mine, though I can hear no satisfac- 
tory account from any one.” * 

“Tt was but little I could do. It is a pleasure to know I have 
been of service to you.” And taking her hand, he continued : 


“ Are you strong enough to listen to a few words from me? If 
what I have to say pain you, as what I may have hinted before 
this accident occurred seemed to, I will trouble you no more.” 
The still cold hand was not withdrawn, and Mr. Lancy went on. 
“ When you first came to Lowell I was much interested in you. 
Soon Mrs. Green came to me begging that I would make your 
work light as possibile, as she feared your health would fail under 
your daily labors and evening studies. I drew from her your his- 
tory, your plans, and as much of your daily life as she could tell 
me. I had fancied you before ; but my love could never be given to 
one whose character and aims I could not respect, ay, almost rev- 
erence; now I loved you. But with this knowledge camo the cer- 
tainty that in a few years you would be far beyond me in intel- 
lectual attainments, as you were already in the higher moral and 
religious development. Iwas too proud to ask the love of one 
who could look down upon me. I thought too your strength of 
purpose was so great that you would not turn aside from your 
path for the love of any man. Perhaps you will think I pre- 
suined too much in thinking you could love me at all; but I felt 
that I was worthy even of your love, if circumstances did not 
separate us. I resolved to make myself your equal in culture, 
and position. I had already a small sum laid by, after supporting 
my aged parents till they rested in the grave, and with this I left 
Lowell for my western home. I could not lose all trace of you, 
and before I went I begged of Mr. Danforth, whom you will re- 
member as one of my assistants in the factory, to write me con- 
cerning yourself every month. I have known of your sisters’ 
stay with you, of your brothers’ collegiate life, of your present 
quiet little home, at least as far as the exterior is concerned. I 
need not tell you how I have been inspired by you to attempt 
what was difficult, to persevere when discouraged, until I am now 
admitted to the bar in my native State, and have come to ask you 
if you will be my wife. I have not now much to offer you. If I 
did not know you were above the foolish pride of having a fine 
house and equipage, I would not have come to you. But I know 
we can be companions, friends, that we shall be happier with each 
other than alone.” 
Mary clasped the hand which still held hers, warmly, and said ; 
“T will be your wife gladly, with all the pride and joy a woman 
should feel when she has won the heart of a true man.” 


We will leave Walter Lancy and Mary Clinton with their well- 
tried love. A third person would be out of place. Soon Walter 
returned to Syracuse, and still went on, winning influence and 
eminence in his profession ; but engrossed ever so deeply in law 
papers, he always had time to peruse at onco and repeatedly a 
missive which never failed to arrive weekly. 

Two years longer Mary remained in school, then having seen 
her youngest sister graduate, with heart as warm and untainted as 
at seventeen, with still unfurrowed brow and blooming cheek, she 
became the bride of Walter Lancy. No happier or more tasteful 
home can be found than that where she presides, and year by year 
a brighter smile rests upon her lips, as she greets her husband on 
his return from daily toil. 


A RAILROAD TRAIN AT NIGHT. 


Would you like the luxury of a new sensation? Tako your 
stand six feet from a railroad track, in the night, and await the 
passage of the express train. ‘There is no wind stirring. Clouds 
close in the light of the stars. The hum of life has ceased. 
Blackness and silence brood together upon the surface of the 
earth. Afar off the listening ear catches a dawning roar. Half 
heard and half felt, it grows into more distinctness, partly revealed 
by the trembling of the solid earth, and partly felt as a shapeless 
horror filling the air. Every second swells its awful volume and 
deepens its terror. The earth now quakes under its tread—a blaz- 
ing glare flashes lfvid horror into the surrounding air—and you 
see crawling along the snaky track, with fiery head crouched to 
the ground, and its long train swinging from side to side with a 
wavy motion, a gigantic and terror-breathing monster, instinct 
with life and powers, crushing the earth with its tread, and creat- 
ing a whirlwind with its blasting breath as it sweeps along. Is 
there anything in the world which impresses the mind with a pro- 
founder sense of resistless power than that enormous mass, with 
its blazing cyes and smoking breath, rushing with the speed of a 
cannon-ball, and startling the air and earth with the overwhelming 
horror of its flight? What would the savage think, seeing it for 
the first time? Imagine such a flight across the country fifty 
years ago, unheralded by any rumor of its coming, revealing its 
existence by its presence, and rushing suddenly into oblivion—as 
it now rushes into the darkness, while you gaze upon the spot 
where it disappeared, and hear only the faint echo of its distant 
roar, What rumors of it would fill the world! What tales of 
its speed and power would startle the credulity of the remotest 
village gossip !—New York Times. 
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THE SHOE 


Ohnerast, an industrious nailer, used to stand the whole day in 
his workshop, and hammer away till sparks flew in showers all 
around. ‘The son of his rich neighbor, Mr. Von Berg, used to 
come every day, and often watched him for hours together. 

“Come, young gentleman,” said the nailer one day, “learn to 
make a nail for your amusement, for who knows what good it 
may sometime do you!” 

The young gentleman, who had nothing elso to do, accepted 
the offer. He sat down, laughing, at the anvil, and soon acquired 
enough of the art to turn out a good servicable shoe nail. In the 
course of time old Mr. Von Berg died. The son, soon after, lost 
all his property through war, and went as a poor emigrant to a 
far distant village. In this village there lived a great many shoe- 
makers, who used to spend a good deal of money on shoe nails in 
the town, and often were unable to procure them at a high price ; 
for throughout the wholé district many thousand shoes were made 
for the soldiers, Young Von Berg, who was in poor circumstan- 
ces, now recollected he understood the art of making shoe nails. 
He offered to supply the shoemakers with nails if they would as- 
sist him to set up a workshop, which they did, and he now main- 
tained himself abundantly. ‘ Well,” he would often say, “itis a 
good thing for a man to make even a shoe nail. This does me 
more service now than all my landed possessions, which would not 
have sold for a hundred thousand francs.”—Record of the Times. 


(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
MODERN IMPROVEMENTS. 


BY STEPHEN HOLMES, JR. 


Improvement! improvement! the watchword is sped: 
On all avocations her light has been shed. 
Innovations upon innovations arise, 
And Ossas on Pelions reach to the skies. 
*Tis the age of progression—the epoch of speed, 
When men show their mettle and babies their breed: 
When steam and chain-lightning, though once pretty fast, 
Are getting too slow for the people at last. 
Though telegraphs now are perhaps hard to beat, 
In a year or two more they will be obsolete; 
And the sub-oceanie—if ever "tis laid— 
May answer awhile for the purpose ’twas made : 
And then thrown aside, grim and silent ‘twill lic, 
Or be used by tho ids to telegraph by. 
What novel improvement will next greet our ears! 
Unless some sage Yankee shall harness the spheres, 
Put saddle and bridle upon a sun-beam, 
And drive round the world on his singular team ; 
Or catch a wild comet, and mount on its back, 
Chasing Jupiter round on his orbital track ; 
Or banter the people of Mars for a race, 
For a purse of ten thousand through infinite space ; 
Tako a horn with the Moon—light his pipe at the Sun, 
Then gallop away off to Neptune for fun; 
Or perhaps get a contract to carry the mail 
’Twixt the Moon and the Earth on his cometsbip’s tail ; 
Or make an arrangement to furnish each day 
Fresh butter and cheese from the famed milky way, 
And milk undiluted (sworn to or no pay), 
With e train of balloon-cars in which to embark it, 
And tho Piciads for hauling his staple to market. 


Tis the age of remarkable plasters and pills, 
Guaranteed to relieve all humanity's ills; 
Of medical almanacs, making quite plain 
The fact that an infinitesimal grain 
Of Dr. H. Bugg’s hydro-rynktum compound 
Extract of the super-quackoribus ground 
Will heal all your sores, and besides, free and clear, 
Will furnish a suit of new clothes once a year. 
In proof of which read all the recommendations 
From intelligent chiefs of the far-away nations— 
From the learned Hottentots, the Chinese and Choctaw, 
Aud Kamtschatkan nabobs relieved of the lockjaw. 


There are lawyers, and lovers, and tailors, who press 
Their various suits with unequal success. 

‘There are merchants and bankers, who spend all their cash 
On horses and juleps, and then go to smash. 

New methods of raising mustaches and musses; 
Improvements in bell(¢)s, and a new style of *busses ; 
_In all branches of industry, male and female, 

From the picking of pockets to robbing the mail. 
Improvements in lawyers—improvements in law, 

By which all depends on the length of the jaw: 

Which contracts or expands very much, in its socket, 
To accord with the number of ‘* rocks” in your pocket. 
In stocks and in stockings, and new styles to darn ‘em, 
Improvements in babies (thanks be unto Barnum), 

In all kinds of machinery under the sun, 

In getting in debt, and in dodging a dun. 

(The latest is that of a down-east schoolmaster, 

Who, finding jis urchins were i ing faster, 

And the physical labor becoming too great 

Of thrashing them all the old way, 80, they state, 

He invented an engine of forty horse-power, 

With convenience for pounding an hundred an hour, 
Called the ‘* Rogues’ Non-Escapement Cylindrical Beam :” 
So he ties up delinquents, and “licks °em by steam.’’) 
Impr ts in sci and terfeit notes, 

In art, and improvements in cutting men’s throats. 


Let people cry panic!—let all the banks break ; 
Let Wall Street ery murder, and stock-jobbers quake ; 
Let houses, not founded on *‘ rocks,” tumble down, 
Be the poor-houses crammed with the first men of town. 
If you’ve money or credit, then give a grand ball, 
Give your wife a five hundred dollar-ous shawl ; 
Spend a fortune a day, and make a display: 
Borrow money, and pay—awith a promise to pay, 
Of those of your friends who have it, and kick 
All those who have nothing—’twill be a smart trick. 
Be a treasurer, president, clerk. or cashier, 
Of something or other—five thousand a year 
Will keep you from starving, until you can turn 
Defaulter, and thoroughly rob the concern. 
Then from business retire to enjoy private life, 
Or to Europe ab d with another man’s wife; 
Or, if, by the way, you should play yourself out, 
And the sheriff should catch you, there isn’t a doubt 
But that, if you give three amart lawyers a fee, 
You'll get clear on the ‘‘ moral-insanity ”’ plea. 
Suck a course will gain you celebrity—fame! 
“ Smart fellow!” the men everywhere will exclaim ; 
And the ladies will hold up their hands, and cry ‘ Shame!” 
Yet admire too much to have conscience to blame. 
You'll be called a ‘‘ fast man ’’—and for those there’s a rage— 
And so twill accord very well with the age. 
O, ‘tis a wonderful thing !—is this age of progression, 
The merits of which are beyond my expression. 


4 > 


TRAVELLING ON THE PLAINS. 


A recent traveller across the plains says one of the most curi- 
ous objecis that attract attention is the bleached buffalo skulls, 
whitening the wayside. Many are the names and bulletins pen- 
cilled on them ; and by continually reading, one begins to learfi 
the biogiaphy of those in front, and feel an interest and a com- 
panionsnip in their progress. Perhaps we catch another train, 
we all chat together, names drop out. ‘“O,” one answers, “TI 
know your name, I read it on a buffalo head three weeks ago ; 
you’re from , are you not?” Sometimes one reads short 


camp anecdotes or incidents, such as “‘ Womag shat to-day by her 
husband taking his ae loaded into the wagon—nat a to 
recover ;” then, “ well,” 


oman shot on Thursday doing 
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ELIZABETHAN COTTAGE. 


COTTAGE ARCHITECTURE. 

We have placed on the two pages now open 
before the reader a series of very pretty — 
for cottages, which may prove of practical value 
to those about to build, and be adopted either 
entire, or modified to suit individual tastes. 
None of these dwellings need be on a large scale 
—and, indeed, they are designed to unite beauty 
and economy. The cost of them would vary, of 
course, with the materials, whether wood, stone 
or brick, and style of finish. American ingenuity 
is never at fault in the interior arrangements of 
dwellings, but a false taste is 100 often exhibited 
in the exteriors. Another fault in our cottege- 
building strikes us as being uniformity. If one 
man in a neighborhood erects a tasteful dwelling, 
straightway half a dozen neighbors go to work 
and copy it, and in every settlement it is not un- 
usual to see a sameness of aspect pervade an en- 
tire village. In the sketches now published we 
have sought to present a variety of styles, from 
which a selection may made. Most of our 
designs for suburban houses are borrowed from 
the English, and with great propriety, for with 
them cottage architecture has been brought to a 
high degree of excellence. No one who has trav- 


territory has been so subdivided, that its rural 
possessors, in many cases, find it difficult to live, 
and their homes are the abodes of squalid pover- 
ty. But the rural districts of England are cov- 
ered with beautiful models ; and many a porter’s 
lodge, because attached to a magnificent estate, 
is a dwelling, externally at least, that would suit 
an American gentleman of taste and means. Of 
course we allude to the cottages which form part 
of the great estates—for there are hamlets of 
hovels in England as squalid as any to be met 
with in France. In this country, of late years, 
a great advance has certainly been made in rural 
architecture ; building, as well as landscape-gar- 
dening, has engaged the attention of men of cul- 
ture, and the suburbs of our city, Brookline, 
Cambridge, Brighton, West Cambridge, Rox- 
bury, Dorchester, etc., abound with evidences of 
awakened zeal and taste. The first design we 
present is commendable for its quaintness and 
picturesqueness, and will be relished by those 
whose fancies love to resort to the olden time. 
Some of the houses erected by the “old settlers” 
were in this style. The overhanging roofs and 
floors afford great play of light and shadow— 
those 


agents in the picturesque feature 


THATCHED ROOF COTTAGE. 


elled in England, can have failed to note how 
much the cott add to the beauty of the land- 
scape—and to have contrasted this feature with 
the rural aspect of France, where you see hovels 
instead of cottages, and where the stately chateau 
is the neighbor to what we should call a “shan- 
at The reason of the difference is a plain one. 

England, the land is divided among a few 
wealthy proprietors, each of whom owns a large 
tract. These estates are beautifully laid out in 
the finest style of landscape-gardening, and the 
houses of the tenants, the farm-laborers, garden- 
ers, etc., built by the proprietors, are rendered 
ornamental to the estates, as well as comfortable 
tq the occupants. The exterior, at least, is al- 
ways attractive, and cost is frequently disregard- 
ed in erecting these appanages to a beautiful do- 
main. Landscape-gardening, in England, is 
carried to perfection, and all the features, walks, 
lawns, trees, hedges, buildings, are contrived to 
contribute to the general effect. The vast wealth 
of the landed proprietors enables them to indulge 
in these rural luxuries. In France, on the con- 
trary, since the abolition of the feudal system, 
and the revolutionary convulsion of society, the 


ot building. Houses of this description date 
back to the reigns of Elizabeth and James, of 
England, which produced a new era in domestic 
architecture ; and from the mansion to the cot- 
tage, all trace of the Tudor period became over- 
laid with the grotesque extravagances of the 
new fashion. Bound apparently by no law but 
that of caprice, the classic architecture strangely 
intermixed with the lingering recollections of 
Gothic forms, and superadded to these ideas of 
Flemish origin, the result was singular and 
whimsical in the extreme, yet not without man 
points of picturesque beauty. The artistic skill 
of the Decorated and Medieval periods seemed 
to have disap , and structures became over- 
loaded with sculpture and carving, executed ap- 
reer | without the slightest fear or idea of vio- 

ting the tenth commandment. 

The second design represents an ornamental 
cottage, with a pillared portico and thatched 


roof, a style uncommon in this cuuntry. In ma- 
ny countries thatched cottages form a distin- 
guished feature in the landscape, and they com- 
bine essentially with the scenery of the country. 
Owing to the prevalent feeling in favor of the 


Tudor and oy HE periods, this style has 
not been adopted, but it is well worthy of occa- 
sional use. Straw thatching (the least expen- 
sive mode) is a covering easily provided, and is 
capable of being repaired from time to time at 
trifling cost; but it is — accessible to vermin, 
and objectionable for the bettermost 
class of cottages on this account. Reed, as more 
impervious to their attacks, is the material to be 
recommended, with its closeness of texture and 
harmony of hue, aided by the neatness of effect 
which can be given to it. Creeping plants 
spreading over the surface of the roof contribute 
— to the general effect; and a cottage in 

is style derives great assistance in its pictur- 
esque character from the judicious aid of the 
landscape gardener. 

The third design represents a highly orna- 
mented cottage with slated roof. It might be 
improved by piercing a number of additional 
windows. The next design is a plain English 


cottage, well proportioned and producing a fine | 
effect. In erecting a cottage, due regard should | 


The next design in order is fora double cottage, 
The style admits of some degree ef decoration, 
and the bay window would occasion a little ad- 
ditional expense, but much accommodation is 

ained by it internally, and the picturesque ef- 
fect of the building most materially improved. 
Stone is the material contemplated in this de- 
sign ; but the whole (with the exception of the 
ornamental details) might be executed in brick- 
work, and the expense, by this means, much 
lessened. Another of the designs is for a layge 
stone house, and the effect of it would be en- 
hanced if it were erected on a commanding em- 
inence and backed by heavy woods. The next 
design is for a plain villa in the Italian style. It 
was made for a position visible from a consider- 
able distance, and commanding from its site an 
extensive view. The Italian style having been 
selected, it becomes desirable to make the square 
tower useful, as well as an ornamental append- 
age, and it is therefore adapted as an entrance 
porch, the upper part forming a bedroom. It 
might be eight feet six inches square, and a door 


ORNAMENTED COTTAGE. 


be had to the site. A well-selected site, a well- | 
arranged plan, a well-warmed and ventilated 
dwelling, a plentiful supply of good water, and, | 
above all, efficient drainage, seem to be the prin- 
cipal desiderata ; and when to these are added | 
leasing forms and a consistent style of build- | 
ing, the cottage, provided with so many essen- 
tials for comfort, becomes an object of cheerful | 
contemplation to the mind as well as to the eye. | 
The requisites for a desirable site are a dry and 
gravelly soil, sufficiently elevated to be clear of | 
exhalations from various causes, and at the same 
time protected from bleak winds and severity of | 
atmosphere. The aspect should be south and | 
west, where it can be obtained. Groupings of | 
trees, although exceedingly beautiful adjuncts of | 
the landscape, too frequently, from their close | 
proximity to the cottage, prevent the free escape | 
of smoke, and, consequently, become a consid- 
erable source of annoyance in its internal econo- 
my. Contiguity to a good road and footpaths is | 
unquestionably necessary, and also the oppor- | 


tunity of garden cultivation. 


| 


ENGLISH 


in its side opening into the parlor. The door is 
thus placed to avoid a direct draught into the 
room, and the space between it and the back 
wall of the porch would be occupied by a bench 
offering a pleasant seat for the family of the oc- 
cupant during fine weather. The parlor would 
be fourteen feet by twelve feet, having on one 
side a narrow staircase affording access to the 
bedrooms. Connected with this room would be 
the kitchen or wash-house, twelve feet square, 
fitted up with a cottage range, oven, copper sink, 
and pump. Attached as a lean-to, would be the 
pantry, with the usual outer offices. The drain- 
age would be taken from the kitchen outer door- 
way, to the nearest point at which it could be 
emptied with a good fall; and proper and effi- 
cient ventilation would in all cases be ensured by 
leaving an aperture nine inches by four and a 
half inches in the side of each chimney-jaumb 
(the top being about six inches below the ceil- 
ing), and building in this jaumb a small shaft 
inclining upwards, terminating with an open- 
ing into the side of the flue. The impure air 


COTTAGE. 
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would thus be discharged, and the opening in 
the room might be fitted with a wooden slide to 
be closed or opened at pl e. The last de- 
sign is for a eet eat co and it might 
easily be erected at low cost. There is no rea- 
son whatever why — should not be concil- 
iated with pomenay in the erection of the hum- 
blest dwellings. This is a point, however, which 
has been overlooked by men of moderate means 
in building houses for themselves, or landlords 
erecting them for the rer class of tenants. 
Even a little additional expense might well be 
incurred, since “a thing of beauty is a joy for- 
ever.” In laying out the surroundings of a 
house the exercise of a little taste and judgment 
will be rewarded tenfold. In forming a path, or 
building a walk, it is just as cheap to adopt a 
curve as a straight line, and so simple a matter 
as this contributes essentially to the attractive- 
ness of a dwelling. No pains are thrown away 
which tend to make home dearer or more agree- 
able. A grape vine or a honeysuckle trained 
over a cheap rustic porch has a moral influence 
not to be despised. So with simple architectu- 
ral ornaments. An unsightly cottage, too, may 
by the addition of a few cheap ornaments be- 
come a pleasing feature to the eye, imparting a 
legitimate pride and pleasure to the owner. It 
is not always the costliest dwelling that is most 
agreeable. Taste is a mighty magician, and 


fal operation Orsini remained calm ; and, though 
he was not so loud or contradictory as during 
his trial, Pierri was somewhat excited. The 
strait waistcoat interfered with his gesticulations, 
but he hardly ceased talking for a moment. 
When the executioner was pinioning him, he 
asked that the fastenings should not be drawn 
too tight, as he had no intention of escaping. 
The cold touch of the steel on his neck when 
the scissors cut off his hair, so as not to interfere 
with the guillotine, for an instant ap to 
thrill through him; but he recove: himselr 
when he found his beard was untouched. He 
thanked the executioner for letting him die with 
his face as became a man. When the hood to 
which the veil which covers the features of the 

arricide is suspended, was put over his head, he 
is said to have laughed, and attempted a joke 
about the figure he must cut. At this moment 
he turned his head and perceived Orsini; he sa- 
luted him gaily, and asked how he was getting 
on. He was interrupted by Orsini, who was 
himself undergoing the same operation with the 
same sang froid as if he were under the hands of 
a valet dressing for a party, with the words, 
“ Be calm, be calm, my friend.” Pierri’s tongue 
ran on, however. The assistants proceeded to 
strip him of his shoes, for in pursuance of the 
sentence they were to pi to the scaffold 
barefooted. The man appeared to hesitate, but 


DOUBLE COTTAGE. 


makes up for the want of means. We shall be 
happy if we have contributed a single idea of 
et to the stock of knowledge in architectural 
matters. Of course our sketches are not de- 
ey for professional architects, but for those 
who intend setting about creating a home, and 
are glad of any practical hint to guide them in 
their plans. 


EXECUTION OF ORSINI AND PIERRI. 

Precisely at 6 o’clock, Orsini and Pierri were 
awoke from their sleep by the governor of the 
prison, who announced that their last hour was 
come. The Abbe Hugon, chaplain of the Ro- 
quette, and the chaplain of the Conciergerie, 
were present. When the convicts entered the 
chambre de la toilette they were placed at different 
extremities of it, with their backs turned to each 
other. There were two assistant executioners— 
one from Rouen, the other from Caen—besides 
him of Paris. These lost no time in repering 
the convicts for the scaffold. During the dread- 


Pierri encouraged him to proceed, and assisted 
him as much as he could, still talking. The op- 
eration being over, and the toilet complete, he 
turned toward the turnkey, and asked to be al- 
lowed to embrace him. The request was com- 
plied with. The moment of moving now came, 
and the Abbe Hugon cried out, “ courage !” 
“O, Iam not afraid—I am not afraid!’ he said, 
“we are going to Calvary,” and ina sort of 
feverish excitement he repeated to himself, 
“Calvary, Calvary!” 

Orsini was, on the other hand, as calm and 
tranquil as his fellow convict was excited. He 
spoke little ; but when the governor of the pris- 
on and some of the officers approached him he 
bade them in a low tone of voice, farewell. The 
turnkey of his cell announced to him in a tone 
of regret that his last moment was come. Orsi- 
ni thanked him for his ee His hair was 
also cut away from his neck, but he underwent 
the operation without flinching. At the moment 
when the hood was put on his head, his face, 


STONE HOUSE. 
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ITALIAN VILLA. 


which up to that moment was calm and 


impassable, became flushed fora moment, | 


and his eye lighted up. The prison clock 


struck seven; before the last sound died | 
away the door leading to the scaffold | 


| 


opened as of itself. The Abbe Hugon | 
entreated Pierri to profit by the few mo- | 
ments still left to collect his thoughts, and | 


assume a calmer attitude. He promised 
to be calm, and said he should chant a 
atriotic hymn ; and it is said he actually 
gan to sing the well-known “ Mourir 

r la Patrie. Leaning on the Abbe 

ugon, he mounted fifteen steps of the 
scaffold, still repeating the verses of the 
song. 

Orsini was supported by the chaplain 
of the Conciergerie, and his calmness 
never abandoned him for a moment. 
When he appeared on the platform it 
could be seen, from the movement of his 
body and his head, though covered with 
the veil, that he was looking out for the 


crowd, and probably intended addressing | 
them. But they were too far off. The | 
greffler then directed the usher to read | 


the sentence of the court, condemning 
the prisoners to the death of parricides. 


fell into the basket. A cold shudder ran among 
those whose attention was fixed upon what was 
passing on the scaffold and for an instant there 
was deep silence. It passed off, however, very 
soon. hen all was over, men went to their 
work, and parties whe had gone together to the 
spot from distant quarters of the town, hastened 
home to breakfast. The morning was becoming 
clearer every moment. The troop began to 
move as if about to leave the ground. The 
guillotine was lowered and taken off. The 
crowds gradually thinned ; some few groups still 
lingered about the spot; but the cold was bitter, 
and the snow began to fall, and in a few hours 
a place was deserted.—Correspondent London 
imes. 
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THE CHINESE NAVY. 

The vessels of the Chinese navy are divided 
into those of the inner and outer waters. ,. Many 
of their numerous denominations are untranslat- 
able, save by _— locally informed. The 
number fixed by the Board of Works as the 
complement of the ten provinces possessing a 
navy is 2172. For the supply and repair of these 
vessels, dockyards are established, one in Kan- 
sung, five in Kiang-nang, three in Che-kiang, 
four in Tukhein, and five in Kwansung. The 


WORKINGMAN’S COTTAGE. 


The usher, who was an old man, over 
sixty, was evidently much moved at hav- 
ing to — this duty, and he trembled 
as much from emotion as from cold as he 
read the document, which no one listened 
to. After this formality was terminated, 
Orsini and Pierri embraced their spiritual 
attendants, and pressed their lips on the 
crucifix offered to them. They then gave 
themselves up to the headsman. Pierri 
was attached to the plank in an instant. 
He was executed first. The moment his 
veil was raised, and ‘before his head was 
laid on the block, it is affirmed that he 
cried, “ Vive l’ Italie— Vive la Republique.” 
Orsini was then taken in hand. His veil 
was raised, and his countenance still be- 
trayed no emotion. Before he was fas- 
tened to the plank he turned in the direc- 
tion of the distant crowd, and, it is said, 
cried, “ Vive la France.”” It was but five 
minutes past seven when the second head 


shipping of the outer waters is slightly repaired 
at the end of three years, thoroughly at the end 
of six, and condemned at the end of nine years, 
unless found to be still seaworthy, in which case 
os undertakes another thorough repair. 

he shipping of the inner waters undergoes a 
slight repair three years after it is built, a thor- 
ough repair in five years, and another slight re- 
pair three years later. In Che-Kiang, Tukhein, 
and Kwansung, the sails and rigging of the outer 
marine are repaired annually. In other provin- 
ces once in three years. That of the river craft 
once in five years. The navy has charge to pre- 
vent the islands becoming the resort of pirates 
and bad characters, and the people from emi- 
grating thither or from the main in any 
number. Special annual reports are made to the 
emperor from the cruising squadrons, regarding 
the increase of the island population. To pre- 
vent smuggling and piracy, strict regulations are 
given to merchant vessels, in their sailing letters 
or registration tickets.— Boston Journal. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
A PSALM OF LAMENTATION. 


BY WILLIE E. PABOR. 


The days are not 
“The saddest of the year;” and yet for me 
The “‘ melancholy days have come.” My heart 
Is sere and withered, like a leaf the wind 
Has tossed and dallied with, until 
The hours have lengthened into days, and they 
Have lost themselves in weeks—poor, hapless heart! 
As in my loneliness I sit and frame 
Pictures that might have hung on Memory’s wall, 
And shed such radiance over all my thoughts, 
As a rich sunset scene spreads over earth : 
I say, O Heart! thy heritage is one 
As joyless as Tantalus—with the waves 
Of bliss around thee, thou may’st never drink ; 
As hopeless as the task the gods imposed 
On Sysyphus—for up Contentment’s hill 
Thou roll’st the stone, yet cannot reach its top. 


I saw 
A picture once—a cormorant above 
A corpse that floated in the sea, and in 
Its beak it held a bracelet set with gems; 
While down beneath the bird, and through the waves, 
The drowned corpse glanced, from one fair arm of which 
The jewel had been rudely torn. I thought 
How Memory to me was like that bird— 
Plucking a worthless token from the wrist 
Of a sweet Hope, drowned in the bitter Past. 
The token seemed, in Memory’s grasp, to be 
The gyves of Melancholy—and about my heart 
She bound them, careless of the pangs they gave, 
As slowly sank before my aching eyes 
The image I had shaped with pliant hands 
And bent the knee to at Love's holy shrine. 


If I could take my heart 
From out my breast and hold it to the light, 
Those skilled in life's experience would trace 
The uncompleted lines, and rare designs, 
And images commenced, but finished not. 
And they would think of that Egyptian tomb, 
In which the sculptor’s work ded lies ; 
The chisel in the stiffened hand—the red lines plain, 
As when, three thousand years ago, the chalk 
Ran the stone’s surface o'er. And they would say, 
Behold!—a record incomplete! 


I am like one 
Who, in his youth, has all the signs of age— 
The wrinkled brow, the pale and shrunken cheeks, 
Tho eyes lack-lustred, and the shrivelied lips, 
The withered heart and sluggish blood, and all 
The sad surroundings of a failing life. 
I planted seeds of flowers, and when they turned 
The sod aside, the thorns sprung up and pierced 
My heart. I gathered fruits; they touched my lips, 
And were as Dead Sea apples—ashes all. 
I walk in shadow at the noon of day! 
My years are epitaphs of buried hopes! 
My life a memory of bitter things! 
Alas, twere better that I had not been! 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


STEIGEL’S TOWER. 


BY W. H. BENNETT. 


Anovt two miles from Shaefferstown, on the road to Lancaster, 
in Pennsylvania, there aro still the ruins of a fort or castle, stand- 
ing on the very summit of a lofty hill. Previous to the Revolu- 
tion, the celebrated German, Baron Steigel, built two of these 
towers, in the height of that remarkable prosperity that attended 
him while having charge of the Elizabeth furnaces, near Phila- 
delphia. 

Baron Steigel was a man of great wealth, was possessed of 
uncommon skill and business tact, and no small share of vanity. 
Residing in Philadelphia, it was his passion to maintain the state 
of a country residence, also ; but as his wife and family preferred 
living in town the year round, he erected these towers, or castles, 
as they were called. They could be seen from a considerable dis- 
tance, as they were of great height; and as they were mounted 
with cannon, the baron had only to order them to be fired, and that 
gave the signal for his friends to join him. ; 

As the signal was given, on one fine September morning, about 
twenty of his friends repaired to the spot from whence it pro- 
ceeded. An immense room, or rather hall, was set out with a 
long table, on which was loaded every delicacy which the country 
afforded—fish, game, poultry, venison, accompanied with delicious 
fruits and vegetables, and the whole crowned with the choicest 
and most expensive wines. 

To give as much pleasure as possible to his friends, all the work- 
men from the furnaces were called off from their labor, water and 
clean frocks provided for the “great unwashed,” and they were 
then ordered to take their musical instruments, of which every 
German plays on, at least, one, and place themselves in a sort of 
gallery which ran around the hall, and served the purpose of an 
orchestra. 

The baron had long promised his friends that he would intro- 
duce his wife and daughter at one of these entertainments; and, 
on this day, he kept his word. Everything, therefore, was to be 
done in a more recherche style even than usual, and the company 
abstained from the deep libations in which they sometimes 
indulged. 

When the dessert was placed, the baroness entered the hall, 
attended by Carl Steigel, the baron’s nephew, and the only dangh- 


ter of the family, the young and beautiful Bertha. It was the 
first time that either of the guests had seen her, and, perhaps from 
the fact that she was the only lady present, excepting the baron- 
ess, her appearance excited a perfect furor of admiration. She 
was richly dressed, as far as material was concerned, for, the 
baron’s vanity would not permit her to do otherwise ; but her own 
good taste had prevented anything like gaudiness, and it was sim- 
ply rich. 

To one person there, she seemed the embodiment of everything 
fair and beautiful. He did not stop to analyze her features, else 
he might have discovered that her face was far from being formed 
on a classic style ; that her mouth was too large, her nose slightly 
retrousse, and her color somewhat too brilliant. Hitherto he had 
been fastidious in the extreme respecting a lady’s figure, maintain- 
ing that a waist more than four fingers round was a great blemish, 
whereas Bertha’s was full five, if it was an inch. 

This was a young Englishman, Reginald Hennessy, highly born 
and bred, and possessing ample wealth. His own person was 
eminently handsome. A peculiar repose and dignity rendered his 
countenance extremely striking. It was like that of a Greek 
statue, so finely cut were the almost perfect features. Everywhere 
his company was sought; for despite the severity of his face, he 
was eminently social—the prince of pleasant companions, the very 
soul of generosity; but still excessively proud of his wealth. 

Bertha Steigel would have been surprised to know that she had 
made such an impression upon the fastidious bachelor. She had 
heard of him, and her quick eye recognized him by the descrip- 
tion which her father had given her, even before he was intro- 
duced. 

A ball succeeded the dinner, more ladics having arrived; and 
the night was far spent when Reginald Hennessy parted from the 
Steigels, as their carriage stopped before the magnificent town 
residence in Philadelphia. Long before that moment his heart 
was gone from him ; but the lady herself did not seem so deeply 
touched, as perhaps she ought to have beon, with so distinguished 
alover. Permission to call on her had been given, and before 
many weeks his mornings were spent exclusively at the baron’s, 
while it was with difficulty that the latter could induce the de- 
voted lover to join the pleasure-loving crew who feasted so often 
at the castle revels. 

Both the baron and his wife were well pleased with their pro- 
spective son-in-law, and attributed their daughter’s manner to- 
wards him more to the effect of shyness than of indifference. 
They did not doubt that an interest would be awakened for him 
ere long, and, in the meantime, they showered upon him every 
possible attention. 

There was another heart at the castle on that feast day that beat 
faster at the entrance of Bertha Steigel than even that which beat 
under the aristocratic vest of Reginald Hennessy, and which, 
though covered by a workman’s frock, was full of noble and man- 
ly feeling. An orphan boy, friendless and alone, he had won for 
himself an education which would not shame the son of the proud- 
est man in England ; yet circumstances had made him glad to 
obtain work at the furnaces of Baron Steigel. But while no one 
worked harder or with more perseverance than he did, his mind 
was perpetually wandering afar off toward some imaginary place, 
where wealth and fame were to dawn upon him, and with some 
fair being to be his bride. Such dreams were broken by the sight 
of the smoky furnaces which he was always feeding ; the burning, 
fiery, molten iron that he brought out from the hot kettles, or the 
hard horny hands that attested to his industry. 

“ What have I to do,” he then impatiently asked himself, “ but 
to sit down contentedly with such a life? A life which must be 
always a battle, a struggle, because there is a lack of the yellow 
gold that fools dre scattering to the winds! So must it be, so 
long as the purse is so much mightier than the man |” 

Such was Percy Lansfeldt at the period we are speaking of; 
feeling within himself that he had something in his soul that did 
not conform to the fate which he bore. But never had he felt the 
weight press so heavily as when Bertha Steigel entered the hall, 
where he, a dependant on her father, a workman in the furnaces 
that brought her wealth and riches, but which only left him with 
means of a mere subsistence and the horny hands of labor, was 
amusing her father’s guests by the only talent which he dared dis- 
play—his musical abilities. For Percy, while at the school which 
he had worked hard for the privilege of entering, had received 
ample instruction in several accomplishments, of which this was 
not the least. He had tried to make them available in procuring 
his daily bread; but having no powerful friend whose influence 
could pilot him into the higher walks, where alone they could 
avail, he had given up the idea, and devoted himself to the me- 
chanical labor which he loathed. 

From the moment that Percy saw the daughter of his employer 
all the old pride and ambition came back to him. The pomp and 
glitter of life he despised, but its real riches, the ability of draw- 
ing all that is truly noble and beautiful around a beloved object, 
seemed worthy of his strongest effort, and for a moment the dream 
seemed all too powerful for his senses. He gazed upon her long, 
and every moment the spell grew stronger. Music was forgotten, 
and the flute he was playing upon lay motionless in his hand, 
until he was gently touched on the shoulder by a fellow-workman. 
As if to complete his confusion, he saw plainly that the whole 
scene had caught the eye of the young lady, and that she often 
glanced that way beforo she left the hall. 

Once after this day he had seen her again. The furnaces had 
been visited by a large party of ladies and gentlemen, and Lans- 
feldt was deputed to explain certain parts of the processes. His 
superior language and manners did not escape any of the party; 
and Bertha, who had not forgotten him, was bewildered with the 
questions they poured upon her. She could only refer them to 


her father ; and the baron, full of his own importance, it may be 
supposed had not troubled himself about his inferiors, and could 
say nothing except that he was a good workman. Reginald Hen- 
nessy was present, and the appearance of confusion that Bertha 
vainly endeavored to hide, excited the strongest wonder. The 
thought that she was interested in any of these people of her 
father’s never entered his mind, or if so, was instantly dismissed. 

The war of the Revolution shortly after broke out. At the first 
call of the trampet Percy Landsfeldt felt it echo in his inmost 
soul, and he laid down the implements of labor and took up those 
of warfare. A brave and fearless spirit was his, and through the 
whole of that trying period he was one of the foremost. Wher- 
ever was danger he was sure to be found, and his skill and mili- 
tary tact were often in requisition. Washington knew and ad- 
mired the noble youth who, friendless and unaided, had thrown 
himself into situations of difficulty and danger, and who had 
more than once risked his own life to save one he considered more 
valuable. 

The cannon of the Revolution had scarcely ceased to thunder, 
and its glorious results made known, when Percy Lansfeldt made 
his way to Philadelphia, to find if possible the family of his old 
master. He went to the house in which they had formerly lived, 
but a stranger’s voice told him that they had long ago removed. 
No one could tell him where they wore. He turned sadly from 
the door and took his way to Shactferston. Near the iron works 
he met an old charcoal burner who used to supply the furnaces. 
He learned from him that when the Revolutionary war commenced 
the baron’s resources from Europe were wholly cut off, and his 
business was irretrievably ruined. He had heard that the baron 
had accepted a situation, temporarily, as a superintentant of some 
new works, but that he was so broken down by his disappoint- 
ments and mortifications that it was not probable that he could go 
on with any business whatever. 

“ Are all the family living ?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir; but I am sorry to say they have no better home 
than the old tower. We did hear that Miss Bertha was going to 
be married to the handsome young man who used to wait on her, 
but—excuse me, sir,” said the man, looking at Percy’s uniform ; 
“you have been in the war. Did you sec anything of a young 
man who used to work with them yonder, one Lansfeldt* Ah, he 
was a brave boy, I am thinking !” 

“T did, friend ; but go on with what you were saying of Miss 
Bertha. Is she married, did you say?” 

“No, sir. Mr. Hennessy, that was the name, was greatly took 
up with her while they were rich, but when the baron failed, he 
just went and married the English governor’s daughter.” 

“Thank God!” burst from the lips of Lansfeldt. 

The man looked up, astonished. 

“ Aro you a relation of the Steigels, sir he asked. 

“No, my good man, but I have seen them.” And thanking 
the charcoal burner for his information, he sought the tower. 

The baron was at home, and probably the name of Lieutenant 
Lansfeldt, which he sent up to him, was a passport to the baron’s 
blandest smile. Percy was sorry to sec his old master cast down. 
The wife and daughter appeared, and Bertha blushed as sho 
recognized him ; and as for Percy himself, he was more in love 
than ever. The result may be inferred from this record of the 
Lansfeldt family : 

“Percy Lansfeldt married Bertha, daughter of Frederic Stei- 
gel, October 20, 1778. He was afterwards largely engaged in 
the iron business, near Shaefferstown, in connection with his 
father-in-law. The ‘Steigel Stoves’ are still in use among the 
old families of Lebanon and Lancaster.” 

It appears, therefore, that the baron’s aristocratic notions must 
have given away before the reputation and talents of the young 
soldier of the Revolution. As we said before, there are still the 
ruins of one of the old towers, although probably all who once 
revelled there have fallen into the grave. 


> 


WHAT PRAYER IS, 


It is not, as we learn from the success of Jacob’s prayer, tho 
place that gives eflicacy to the prayer that makes the place holy. 
It is not the oratory that makes prayer, but prayer that makes the 
oratory—in a coalpit, or with the Alpine herdsmen, or on the deck 
of the ~~ tossed by the gale, or on the eve of battle. ‘The heart 
alone makes prayer and prayer makes holy any place, and conse- 
crates anywhere a church, a true church of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
Bowed knees and beautiful words cannot make prayer; but carn- 
est desires from a heart bowed by love, inspired by God’s Holy 
Spirit, and thirsting for the living God, will do it anywhere, in 
any place, at any time.—Last of the Patriarchs. 


SIX BRILLIANT STORIES! 


We have just issued the following popular Novelettes, in bound form, each 
elegantly illustrated with four large original drawings, torming the cheapest 
books ever offered in this country. We will send either one of them, post 
paid, by return of mail, on the receipt of twenty cents, or we will send the 
siz novels, post paid, on the receipt of one dollar. We are resolved upon 
small profits and quick sales: 

THE LOST HEIR: or, Tar Doxe anp rae Lazzanonn. A story of tragic 
interest, portraying scenes in one of the most stirring times of the history 

THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or, Divert tae Backwoopsman. A vivid 
aud charming story of Kast and West, uorivalled in plot and character. 

THE DANCING STAR: or. Tae Smvccier or tox A story 


THE CHILDREN: or, Tux Licut-Kexrer This 
is a highly interesting story of eea and land adventure, full of vivid inci- 

THE HEART’S SECRET: or, Tux Fonrunzs or a Soupisr. A story of 
love and the low latitudes. A charming tale from one of our old and favor- 

TER or, Tuz Youne or Vinci. A beautiful 

t thrilling, tale of Virginia in the colonjal times of her 

Enclose the money and receive either or all by return of mail. 

0 For sale at all of the periodical depots. 
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(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


KATE DINSMORE’S VALENTINES. 


BY MARY W. JANVRIN. 


Wnuo, looking back upon the halcyon days of her girlhood— 
singling out from the rapidly revolving cycles of time that begirt 
her “tecns ” those particular eras, all coleur du rose, when the good 
patron saint whose special employment is supposed to be that of 
cosily arranging all the little love affairs of, not only pairing birds 
and cooing turtle doves, but of us poor mortals—does not let 
memory fondly pause at those days of valentines? Who of us, 
city or country bred, did not impatiently wait the magic “ four- 
teenth,” which brought us sundry dainty billet dour that quite set 
our youthful hearts in a flutter, and made us, incipient coquettes, 
imagine ourselves fairly launched on the golden sea of love and 
romance, our hands outstretched to pluck the lotus flowers swaying 
to and fro on the waters ? 

The post-office was a great institution with us in those days ; 
every official connected therewith, from the gray-haired, spectacled 
man who presided at the general delivery, to the penny-post whose 
quick, well known ring brought us within earshot, with crimson 
cheeks, if we heard the cry, “ For Miss Fanny C——,” or “ Clara 
F——,”’ as the case might be, and inwardly wondering if it came 
from Will D—— or Ned A——, our favored beaux at school. 
And afterwards, when valentines were no strangers, because we 
were older, grown-up misses, how triumphantly we displayed our 
valentine gifts—perhaps a ring or bracelet or delicate ivory fan— 
to our admiring associates ! 

It was by no means strange that Kate Dinsmore stood the ac- 
knowledged bello and beauty, par excellence, of Valley Brook. 
What her arch, winning, fascinating brunette beauty failed to ac- 
complish, was aided mightily (in the eyes of fortune-hunters) by 
old Judge Dinsmoro’s wealth and position, and vice versa; the 
latter class, I am happy to record, predominated. Certainly, in 
making up Miss Kate, Dame Nature had used her finest porce- 
lain. Glossy curls, a pale, transparent complexion, with a peach- 
like bloom breaking over dimpled cheeks ; a mouth of coral and 
pearls, the gateway of delicious, gusty laughter; dainty hands and 
rounded form—all these attributes have, from time immemorial, 
been so bestowed by romancers upon heroines ad infinitum, that we 
run the risk of plagiarism in appropriating the same for our Katie ; 
therefore the reader will please consider, as in duty bound, that we 
have summed up the rarest personal charms, the merriest disposi- 
tion, the archest coquette, and the veriest teaso, one and all com- 
bined, in the belle of Valley Brook. 

Now, as we havo before stated, Kate rejoiced in many lovers ; 
and, as the practice of sonding valentines flourished greatly in the 
precincts of her native town, never an anniversary passed without 
bestowing upon the girl innumerable tokens, from the commonest 
amatory quotation from Tom Moore, “done up in lavender” on 
embossed Paris paper, to the rich and dainty gifts which her 
wealthy admirers laid at her feet. Yet Kate seemed free as the 
wind. Love, nor love-messages, nor tokens, ever troubled her, I 
ween. Sho only twisted Tom Moore’s lines into curl papers for 
her hair, lavished her daintiest valentines among her little nephews 
and nieces as “ pretty pictures,” and generously divided fans, rings 
and jewelry-boxes among her less fortunate girl companions. 

What mattered it if Herman Leroy, the young village doctor, 
sent delicately-scented notes, couched in elegant diction, and es- 
tablished himself as her regular escort to concert, ball or party, till 
he began to congratulate himself as the future husband of Judge 
Dinsmore’s daughter? Never a moment would the gay girl listen, 
when, on several occasions, he sought to bring their acquaintance 
and friendship into a more serious relation ; and once, at an even- 
ing party at her own house, she seriously offended her persevering 
lover by declining his invitation to join the dancers, and after- 
wards bestowing her sweetest smiles and attentions upon plain, 
self-centred, reserved, but manly Hathaway Benson, “ nobody but 
her father’s law-student and the son of a poor widow,” much to 
the discomfort of her more pretentious lover. 

But alas for the widow’s son, if his eyo learned to grow brighter 
or his breath come thicker when his young hostess stood beside 
him! People voted Kate Dinsmore proud ; they said she would 
never mate save with wealth and position ; everybody called her 
capricious and a flirt, and surely everybody ought to know. 

Then there was the portly wine merchant, John Stanwood, 
whose name in Boston, on ’Change, was good as written bond, 
and who especially coveted the lawyer’s beautiful daughter; and 
handsome Dick Aubrey, the son of the great cotton financier 
whose clattering mills on the roaring Merrimac brought in a mil- 
lionaire’s fortune, which the dashing young collegian did not hesi- 
tate to “dip into,” whether for his own gratification or that of a 
set of “ good fellows” at old Harvard. And what mattered it if 
Kate did demurely devote long winter evenings to whist or chess 
with the former, or did go on fishing and horseback excursions 
during Dick’s long summer vacations, or “keep up” her share of 
& gay, rattling correspondence with the fun-loving student till, 
what with the discomfiture of the wine merchant at finding him- 
self, one evening, after an unusually protracted game of chess, 
not only check-mated in the game question, but for life; what 
with Dick Aubrey’s delight when Kate next day recounted the 
“ridiculous affair” during a long drive with him, and also his own 
unsettled state of mind when she bade him go about his business 
as he endeavored to persuade her to accept a diamond ring, as the 
pledge of eternal fidelity ; what with these, and the reports of vari- 
ous sewing-circles, antique spinsters and village gossips generally, 
descanting upon Kate Dinsmore’s doings, sayings, and lovers in 
particular—it became quite evident that she must be set down 


‘in its folds, a smile, a sigh, a kiss. 


what everybody voted her—a flirt. And still the vivacious girl 
kept the even tenor of her way, kindling the flames of Cupid by 
her flashing eyes, and fanning them into a blaze by the breath of 
her laughter; then coolly turning and leaving them, incendiary- 
like, to their fate. Wicked Kate ! 

Now it so fell out that, about the beginning of the new year, the 
young law-student, Hathaway Benson, “might have been seen” 
often at an early evening hour, turning his steps towards the man- 
sion of Judge Dinsmore; and also, had one followed him into the 
presence of his young hostess, it would have been the merest deed 
of charity to warn him loudly concerning the pitfalls and snares 
concealed beneath a coquette’s smiles. But neither friendly 
warning nor helping hand turned the youth’s steps away; till 
it fell out that, on St. Valentine’s eve, when he presented him- 
self at the accustomed hour, and with all the at home air of an 
accepted lover, in Kate’s drawing-room, ready to act as her escort 
to a ball held in honor of the eve—in a little fit of pique breught 
on by some remark of the young man, and not at all healed by a 
proud, defiant toss of Kate’s curls, followed by the inopportune 
entrance of Doctor Herman Leroy, arrayed in primrose kids, and 
quite sure of his partner—the law-student haughtily exclaimed— 
“T see I am de trop, Miss Dinsmore!’ and actually bade her good 
evening, walking away with the air of a millionaire. 

So it fell out that Kate attended the ball with Doctor Leroy ; 
and Valentine’s morning found her pale, languid and restless, 
lounging in the great reception-chair before the grate, nervously 
trifling with a late breakfast on the table at her side. An hour or 
more had she sat there, and once or twice had the rosy Bridget 
looked in at the door, till at last Kate bid her, in a tone of un- 
wonted asperity, take the things away; then sinking back into 
her chair, fell into a fit of musing. Hardly had she got fairly 
settled in her reverie—the character of which, by the way, could 
not have been particularly agreeable, judging from the uneasy ex- 
pression of her eye and the restless tremor of her lips—eroe her 
father’s office-boy mado his appearance in the doorway with a 
handful of letters. 

“ Ah, valentines—for me, Patrick ?” exclaimed the young girl, 
starting up. 

“ Yis, miss; and sure the box at the post-office was jist crowded 
wid them same!” And laying the pile upon the table, with a pro- 
found pull at his foretop, Patrick Maloney made his exit from the 
elegant drawing-room. 

A faint curve of scorn deepened about Kate’s crimson lips as 
she read the contents of a highly-scented, exquisite note, whose 
embossed envelope she first tore open. 


“Farrest anp Dearest,—This letter brings to you, enveloped 
Accept the smile, receive the 
sigh, and keep the kiss, until you can return it safely to the lips 
of your own VALENTINE.” 


“Pah!” exclaimed the girl, impatiently and contemptuously ; 
“smiles, sighs and kisses!’ I’d rather take a dose of calomel, 
any day. Herman Leroy, you’re getting to be a bore; presuming 
on my kindness ; you’d better stick to the legitimate profession. 
‘Smiles, sighs and kisses—a funny dose to send; wonder if all 
your patients get served in this way? Shouldn’t be surprised if 
old John Stanwood sent me up a dozen or two of old Rhenish. 
But ah, here’s one of Dick’s letters; wonder if it’s a valentine ?”’ 
And she singled a plain, white enveloped letter from the pile on 
the table. It ran thus: 


“Dear Kate,—You should see the effusions, yclept ‘ valen- 
tines’ by courtesy, that a chum (a moonstruck sort of fellow, 
who, setting himself up for a poet, expects to reach Parnassus’ 
very peak with a sorrier Pegasus than was ever Don Quixote’s 
nag Rosinante), is ‘doing up’ for his distant dulcinea. Here goes 
a brace or two, just to keep your darling little self in laughing 
material. In the first place, however, fancy the poet, his eyes ‘ in 
fine frenzy rolling, fingers thrust through neglected locks, feet at 
angle of forty-five degrees with the ceiling, and ‘ready and wait- 
ing,’ as my friend Dean Swift has it, ‘to intercept some thought 
which Heaven intended for another man.’ Then, Kate, ‘if you 
have tears prepare to shed them now,’ while you read the follow- 
ing affecting 

‘INVOCATION No. 1. 
*‘O muse! O muse! why wont you como 
And kindly aid my weary dreams— 
Nor stay, like Greenland cow’, at home, 
With milk congealed to good ice-creams.’ 


“Fine simile in the last two lines, doubtless, Kate; but all to 
no purpose ; the ‘sacred nine’ seemed to be afraid of my chum ; 
till at last ho resolved to plume his wings for a higher flight : 


‘INVOCATION No. 2. 
*O thou who livest there away up high 
In the blue, b lless and eth l sky 
Or dwelling on Parnassus’ sublime height, ' 
Come down and a poor cripple help to write; 
And thou, too, Muse of Love, I pray descend, 
While lowly at thine altar-shrine, 1 bend!’ 


“ Kato, that ‘brought ’em.’ Completely overcome by this stir- 
ring appeal to their better feelings, the ‘nine’ drew near, and not 
only thrilled my chum to his very finger tips with the ‘divine af- 
flatus,’ but I, too, Dick Aubrey, ‘came in at the death,’ and abso- 
lutely perpetrated what I never did before, a valentine 


‘TO KATE (!!!). 
‘Katie! thou art a very handsome girl, 
Yes, thou art very beautiful, I ween— 
The very prettiest girl that 1 have seen 
This great while! Maiden of the waving curl, 
Thou art as playful as a little squirr’l; 
Thou art as lively as freshly-brewed beer— 
And yet, at sorrow’s doleful tale, a tear 
Doth start unbidden from thine eye, and pearl- 
Y drops do run down both thy beauteous cheeks 
Wetting thy gown, or apron, if so be 
Thou hast one on. Ah! yes indeed, for me 
Thou'rt just'the one. I’ve thought so for some weeks, 
And yet I don't know really what to do— 
Pray tell me now, my dearest girl, do you?’ 

“So, Kate, this is my valentine; and, darling Kate, one little 
word of three letters will make me far happier than college honors 
or any poetic fame (*) I may attain in the future. Be not cruel, 
but write that word to your devoted Dick AuBrREy.” 


“Not so fast, Dick !’’ murmured Kate, while she wiped the tears 


of laughter from her cheeks. ‘ You’re a good fellow, and will do 
to flirt with; but heigho! I wonder if I ever shall see anybody I 
should love well enough to marry? Now l’ve quarrelled with— 
but ah, here’s something that looks like Ais handwriting!’ And 
hastily she tore open a little note, superscribed in a firm, legible 
hand, “ Miss Katharine Dinsmore.” ‘“ Katharine !’—and the red 
blood flushed the girl’s check as she read the following lines, while 
a withered geranium-flower and a little close curl of dark hair that 
looked strangely akia to her own short tresses, fell out in her lap: 
“Take back the gift! I would not dare 
To keep what had been thine; 


For others, ladies’ favors are— 
They never can be mine. 


“TI would not touch a single flower 
That decked thine ebon hair; 
The hand thou clasped in love's brief hour 
Thou spurnedst otherwhere! 


“The veriest perfumed fop that’s born 
Commands thy favoring smiles ; 
For me, thy slave, thou keep’st thy scorn 
And hollow coquette wiles. 


“Then take again the withered leaf— 
And take the ebon curl! 
I take no gifts of fickle troth 
From thee, patrician girl! 


** And since Dame Nature me denied 
Thy guerdons— wealth and name— 
T’ll wrap me in my manhood’s pride, 
And seek a mistress—Fame! 


“ And if in life our feet should turn 
Unto the self-same shrine, ° 
Bethink thee then when thou didst spurn 


Thy once true 


“Tt’s shameful, shameful, I declare!” And the girl’s face was 
ablaze with the crimson of excitement, though a quiver of the lips 
quite belied the bravery of the words that burst forth rapidly when 
she had finished the reading of the valentine. ‘“ Shameful, for 
Hath. Benson to send me this cruel, cruel letter, when he knew I 
didn’t mean anything by going to the ball with Doctor Leroy (I 
wish he’d been in the Red Sea first, or at home with his pills and 
powders). He’d no right to treat me so—no, he hadn’t, even if I 
did provoke and tease him a little. ’Tisn’t that I care for Hath. 
one bit—no, not if I did give him the curl and flower (I’m sure he 
begged for it); and if I did promise to be his wife when I got 
older and soberer, and he took papa’s place in the office and the 
court !—no, I don’t love him one bit, and he’d no right to send 
this proud, cruel valentine! And he’d no right to be so’ proud, 
either; V’ll learn him; when he does come here again, I’ll be cold 
and haughty as he—I’ll make him sorry—” 

“No, you wont, either, my little Kate!’ And a hand was laid 
on the girl’s curly head, and she turned in confusion to behold 
her father. ‘‘ No, you wont, for Hath. Benson has taken himself 
off, bag and baggage, before I got down to the office this morning, 
leaving a note that he has concluded to enter the office of Brief & 
Co., in his native town, in order to be near his mother; so what 
do you say to that, Miss Kate? But then you know you ‘don’t 
love him at all—no, not one bit,’ so his departure will save you 
the trouble of being ‘cold and haughty’ in his presence. But 
eh—what—crying like a baby? Here’s a pretty muss! You’ve 
been playing the jilt right here under my very eyes, and now 
you’ve got to suffer for it. Poor and proud, with all the spirit of 
an earl in his veins, if he was ‘nobody but a poor widow’s son’— 
’tisn’t likely the lad would stand such treatment. And you to get 
miffed with Hath., and go to the ball with that young popinjay, 
Leroy !—bah! you must like sugar-coated pills, girl. Don’t pity 
you one bit; overheard the whole of your quarrel last night. But 
what’s this, a valentine?” And the old judge adjusted his spec- 
tacles to read Hathaway Benson’s verses. “ Good !—there’s pride 
of the right sort there; brave lad, that Hath. is. Couldn’t you 
treat him better, when you knew I’d set my heart on the match, 
else what do you suppose I’d let him come so much to the house 
for? Thought me blind, did you,eh? No, no; always keep a 
sharp look out for minors—but there, there, daughter, wipe your 
eyes ; can’t have you spoiling your good looks and turning old 
maid on my hands; must send a sheriff with a writ, or something, 
after the lad, and get bail for his appearance at the court of Hy- 
men. Come now, no more tears, Kate, or I’ll forbid the young 
rascal the house, if he ever shows his head here again. Here, burn 
all this precious stuff—poetry, folderol, dried flowers and curls !’”’ 
And he turned them over on the table. “ Never let me see another 
valentine in the house, d’ye hear? That old Saint Valentine— 
pretty saint, ho! Wonder if he’ll stand ‘damages’ for all the 
mischief he’s kicked up in one silly little heart in Valley Brook 
to-day?” And with a merry twinkle of suppressed laughter in 
his genial eyes, and a fatherly kiss upon the cheeks of the now 
fairly sobbing Kate, Judge Dinsmore turned away and left the 
apartment for a walk to his office again. 

Reader, of course you have, ere this, imagined the finale of this 
story. As the postseript of a letter sometimes contains the sweetest 
morsel, the kernel of the nut, so perhaps the words that Hathaway 
Benson read two days after in the law-office of Brief & Co., where 
he had been installed just six hours as law-student, were of more 
interest than any he had ever read before, and may prove quite as 
agreeable to the reader. We record them here for the benefit of 
all parties interested, merely premising that neither sheriff nor 
writ was despatched to bring the proud lover back to Valley 
Brook, but instead, the words referred to, written in a very lawyer- 
like hand, which emanated from Judge Dinsmore’s office. 


“ Hath., my boy, your case came up todey.. Judge Dinsmore 

for plaintiff. Hubeus corpus served on Miss Katharine Dinsmore. 

-~ couldn’t agree. Case laid over till the Supreme Court of 
ymen.” 


And now, reader, which of Kate Dinsmore’s valentines do you 
like best ? e 
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THE UNION SCHOOL, AT NILES, MICHIGAN. 


UNION SCHOOL HOUSE, NILES, MICHIGAN. 
We are indebted to Mr. C. M. Alward of Niles, Michigan, for 
a view of the handsome building from which our artists have pre- 
the accompanying engraving and for the facts which we 
erewith append by way of description. The school system. of 
the State of Michigan, though in its infancy, is exerting a power- 
ful influence in moulding the social and moral character of its 
people, and in developing the vast resources of the country. In 
the extent and thoroughness of its course of instruction, and the 
liberality with which teachers are paid and school houses erected, 
Michigan may justly claim to stand foremost among the States of 
the Union, as she unquestionably does stand in the van of her 
western rivals in these res Union School Houses, on a scale 
that would astonish the most ardent New England advocates of 
the “ Common School,” are springing up as if by magic in every 
thriving village all over the State. In this enterprise the people 
of Niles claim, and are confessedly entitled to, a portion of the 
credit due those who engaged in it while it was yet but an experi- 
ment. The decided success of Union Schools throughout the 
State leaves no longer any room to doubt their practicability or 
usefulness. The village of Niles is situated in the western part of 
the State of Michigan, in the valley of the St. Joseph River, one 
of the finest streams im the whole West, and contains at present 
about four thousand inhabitants, and the number is constantly in- 
creasing. The streets are considerably elevated from the river, 
and well adorned with native forest trees, rendering the locality 
one of the most healthy and attractive. The surrounding coun- 
try is very fertile, well timbered and well watered. The school 
building, of which our artist has furnished an admirable e v- 
ing, is 100 feet long, 48 feet wide, and three stories high. It is 
furnished throughout with Boston furniture, and warmed by two 
large furnaces, which work charmingly. The whole cost of build- 
ing and grounds is but a trifle less than $30,000. The building 
a a commanding view of the town and country, in the cen- 
tre of a lot containing four acres. The lot is divided into three 
, two in the rear for play-grounds, and one 
in front, all of which are thickly shaded with 
large, beautiful forest trees—nature’s own plant- 
ing. The school, now under the superintend- 
ence’ of Silas Betts, late of Syracuse, N. Y., is , 
largely attended and well organized, being con- 
ducted in accordance with the most approved 
method of the best educators in the country. It 
is thoroughly classified in every department, of 
which there are four, viz., primary, junior, sen- 
ior and academic. An appropriate course of 
study has been devised and adopted in each de- 
partment, and the student may there enjoy all 
the advantages of instruction in the modern and 
ancient | s, as well as the ordinary Eng- 
ligh course. This is a fair specimen of what 
the Western people are doing for their posterity 
and their country. May the success that such 
enterprise merits be their reward. 


CITY OF CANDAHAR, AFGHANISTAN. 

We present herewith a fine view of the city of 
Candahar, in Central Afghanistan, one of the 
oldest places in Asia, and supposed to have been 
originally founded by Alexander the Great. 
This city stands in a fertile plain, about 3484 
feet above the level of the sea, at a distance of 
200 miles southwest of Cabul, in latitude 32 de- 
grees 30 minutes north, and longitude 66 degrees 
20 minutes east. The population is supposed 
by some to be 100,000, consisting of Afghans, 
Persians, Jews, Hindoos, Uzbeks and Belooches. 
It is well watered in the vicinity by canals from 
the river Urghundaub. This city was taken by 
Tamerlane, in 1384, by Shah Abbas, in 1620, 
and by the British in 1839, having been evacua- 
ted in 1842. Afghanistan, our readers need 
hardly be reminded, is an extensive country in 
the interior of Asia and bordering on India. It 
is situated between 26 degrees 50 minutes, and 
36 degrees 30 minutes north latitude, and be- 
tween 60 d and 72 degrees 30 minutes east 
longitude. it is bounded on the east by the 
Punjaub in India, and on the west by Persia, on 
the north by Turkestan, dnd on the south by 
Baloochistan. Its surface is about 225,000 


square miles, and its population upwards of 2,000,000. It is | cipal traders are of the last nam 


reckoned that about four-fifths of this country is covered with 
rocks and mountains. From the table land in the north arise 
many mountain ranges, which proceed in various directions, south, 
east and west, varying in elevation from 15,000 to 20,000 feet, the 
Hindoo Koosh being 20,500 feet high. Among these mountain 
ranges are enclosed numerous valleys and plains, some of which 
are fertile and well watered. This country was very little known 
to the ancients. Under various names, such as Arachosia, Paro- 
misus, Drangiana, and Gedrosia, it was regarded as a rude, 
arbarous, and impracticable region. It was chiefly known by 
the celebrated expedition of Alexander, who entered India from 
the sides of Bactria, penetrated the defiles of Cabul, and retraced 
his steps through the southern deserts of Gedrosia, encountering 
obstacles of the most formidable character. In the eleventh cen- 
tury, Mahmood made Ghizni the capital of an empire, which ex- 
tended to the extremities of Persia and India. His dynasty was 
overthrown by the victorious invasions of Zingis and Timur; and 
Cabul was included under Hindostan under the Mogul empire. 
The city of Cabul became a Mogul capital and the favorite resi- 
dence of Baber, one of the greatest monarchs of the race. When 
this empire fell to pieces, the inhabitants of Cabul asserted their 
independence, and about the beginning of the last century they 
became the conquerors of Persia. Nadir Shah, in his turn, drove 
out the Afghans, overthrew their power, and carried his arms to 
Hindostan. On the death of this conqueror, Ahmed Shah, a 
brave Afghan chief, rendered his country again independent, and 
became its king. He invaded India, and broke the power of the 
Mahrattas at the battle of Paniput, who had endeavored to seize 
the fallen sceptre of the Great Mogul. He then appropriated the 


finest provinces of western India—Lahore, Moultan, and Cash- | 


mere—with Balkh. Thus the kingdom of Cabul became one of 
the most powerful in Asia. The death of Ahmed Shah, and the 
dissensions among his descendants, broke up the kingdom, and 
Runjeet Sing occupied some of its finest provinces. It is now 


limited to Afghanistan proper. The south-west- 
ern part of the country of the Afghans is a des- 
ert, rising to the elevation of from 3000 to 5000 
feet. The chief rivers are the Cabul, the Hel- 
mund, the Gomul, the Lora, etc. The vegeta- 
tion in the valleys is like that of India, consist- 
ing of rice, cotton, sugar-cane, millet, maize, 
and tumeric. In the highlands, there are timber 
trees, and the herbs and fruits of Europe are 
found growing wild; but wheat, barley, - 4 
turnips, mustard and grasses are cultivated. 
Cabul is considered to su other places in the 
variety and excellence of its fruits. The coun- 
try produces gold, silver, mercury, iron, lead, 
copper, antimony, coal, sulphur, and naphtha. 
But the arts and agriculture are in a low con- 
dition ; though there are manufactures of cotton, 
woolen, and silk stuffs, saddlery, harness and 
cattle trappings, for home use. There are nu- 
merous sheep and goats, which produce a fine 
— of wool for the manufacture of shawls. 

he imports of the country, which are said to 
amount to half a million a year, consist of coarse 
cottons, indigo, muslins, silks, brocade, ivory, 
wax, sandal wood, sugar and spices from India; 
horses, gold, silver, cochineal, and broadcloth 
from Turkestan; cutlery, hardware, and other 
European goods, from Russia, by the way of 
Bokhara; silks, teas, porcelain, dyes, and pre- 
cious metals from China; and dates and cocoa- 
nuts from Beloochistan. Afghanistan exports 
madder, assafcetida, tobacco, fruits, horses, furs, 
shawls, and chintz, to India ; indigo, shawls and 
turbans, to Turkestan and Persia. A consider- 
able transit trade is conducted by means of 
camels and horses; and the demand for British 
manufactures has been so great as to supersede 
importation from Russia. The population is 
composed of Belooches, Uzbeks, Huzarehs, 
Eimauks, Persians, Hindoos, and Afghans, the 
latter forming the greatest number. The Af- 
ghans, who are Mohammedans of the Sunnite 
sect, are divided into numerous tribes, or clans, 
of which the most noted are the Dooraunees, 
Ghiljies, Eusfozyees, and Lahonees. The prin- 
tribe, and the hereditary mon- 
archy, of the first named. The country is divided into three prin- 
cipalities, Cabul, Candahar, and Herat; and the chief cities are 
Cabul, Candahar, Herat, Peshawer, Jelalabad, and Ghizni. Cabul 
is the capital of North Afghanistan, Candahar of Central Afghan- 
istan, and Herat ot Western Afghanistan ; the other cities have 
been garrisoned by the British, and are famous for the actions 
which have taken place before their walls. 


MODERN INVENTIONS. 

The strongest witness the present age has to superiority over 
the past, is the number and quality of its inventions. The classic 
Greek, surrounded by muse-haunted groves and monuments of 
incomparable art, had not the simple convenience of a cooking- 
stove; and the luxurious Roman, lounging on the silks of Persia, 
amid marble baths and emngesuente’ villas, was compelled to 
burn a floating wick in an open censer of oil, to light and defile 
with smoke his splendid palaces. The spirit lamp, safety lamp, 
rotary stove, kitchen range, and ten thousand appliances that go to 
make up our labor-saving machine system, and in which there are 
more usefulness and luxury than in all the purple of Tyre or gold 
of Ophir, the haughty conquerors of old knew nothing about. We 
may not have chiselled the marble equal to Phidias, nor touched 
the canvass so tenderly as Apelles; bat we have moulded marble 
granite into far more useful shapes for the time being, and turned 
our brushes to protect and beautify our houses as the ancients 
never thought. We may not have developed the arts so sublime- 
* but we have turned them to more universal, practical account. 

he mystery of Etruscan vases we unriddle in our commonest pot- 
tery, and the poorest farmer in the land has more means of domes- 
tic comfort and independence than Greek philosopher or Roman 
senator enjoyed. It is hardly possible in these days to keep pace 
with scientific discovery. Wonderful are modern art and invention 
—framing iron horses for steam spirits, and cross-wiring the earth 
that man may send the lightning of heaven on his errands. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


W. W., Manchester, N. H.—Lingard says that the name Tory came from tor- 
ingham—to pursue for the sake of plunder. The name was given to cer- 
tafe parties in Ireland, who, refusing to submit to Cromwell, retired into 

and fastnesses, formed bodies of armed men, supporting themselves 
and their followers by the depredations which they committed on the occu- 
piers of their estates. They were called Raperees and Tories. 

Mania G.. Lancaster.—The idea, *‘ There’s but one step from the sublime to 
the ridiculous.” was not an original thought with Napoleon I. He bor- 
rowed it from Thomas Paine, Paine from Hugh Blair, and Blair from Lon- 
ginus. ‘ There’s nothing new under the sun.” 

Mrs. L. F.—The custom of exchanging kisses, as an ordinary English mode 
of salutation, even between gentlemen, continued some years into the reign 
of William and Mary. 

R. R., Montreal, C. E.—The author of the monody on the burial of Sir John 
Moore was Rev. Charles Wolfe. curate of D h , Ireland, who died 


in 1828, in the thirty-second year ofhisage. _ 

Cutty isa Scotch weed, signifying little or short. A cutty pipe is, 
therefore, a short pipe. 

M. D.—Ledyard says that the Tartars have smoked tobacco from a remote 
antiquity. 

gomaresmt —te Glanvill’s ‘ Blow at Modern Sadducism,” in his account of 
the * Demon of Tamworth,” who was supposed to haunt the house of Mr. 
Mompesson, and who was the original of Addison’s ‘“ Drummer,” it is 
stated that. on the 6th of November, 1662, ‘in the sight and presence of 
the company, the chairs walked about the room.” 

Reaper — formati idered by Heeren, the chicf event which 
marks the commencement of modern history, #0 called. 

R. M.—The allusion is toa saying of the Emperor Charles V. When the 
Duke of Alva advised the emperor to raze the city of Ghent to the ground, 
in retribution for the treachery and rebellion of its inhabitants, Charles 
took him to the summit of the belfry. and, showing him the vast and beau- 
tiful city spread out before him. and the homes of its 175,000 souls, asked, 
** Combien il fallait de ux d’ Espagne pour faire un gant de cette gran- 
deur?” —“ How many skins of Spanish leather would it take to make such 
a glove?” 

Jemvs.—!The representative population of the United States, in 1860, will be 
about 31,000,000. 

L. G., Concord, N. H.—The number of troops furnished by your State during 
the Revolutionary war was 14,559. of whom 2093 were militia. 

M. H., Wrentham.—Your prejudice against agricultural publications strikes 
us as irrational. If you profit by the experience of a brother farmer, as 
he relates it, why should you give less heed to his statements when he 
communicates them deliberately to an agricultural magazine or pee" 
Do you suppose a verbal promise to pay is better than a note of hand? 

C. D.—The territories are larger in extent than the States of the Union by 
7946 square miles. 

L. D , Winchester, Mass.—There are two agricultural papers which we con- 
sider indispensable—the ‘‘New England Farmer,’’ published in this city, 
and the “ Country Gentleman,” Albany, New York. 


> 
> 


FioraL.—We did not attend the last horticultural exhibition, 
but we understand the show of flowers was very fine. The finest 
show we have seen lately, was in the window of an apothecary 
store, where we noticed some camomile flowers in great perfec- 
tion, and in a considerable quantity. 


+ > 


Live Stocx.—Wild animals are at a discount in New York. 
Two young African leopards were sold, recently, at twenty-five 
dollars each; the Turkish lion was sold very cheap, lately, and 
young bucks are to be had for the asking—out to dine. 


+ > 


SPLINTERS. 


.++. The grasshoppers in Texas are very considerate. They 
feed on weeds and herbs, and leave the prairie grass untouched. 

.+.. The immigration from Europe to New York this year, 
thus far, is only about half that of the year 1857. 

-++» The Lancers intend to visit Portland during the stay of 
the Leviathan in that port. All the world will be there. 

.++. Next month Max Maretzck produces the opera in New 
York, with Gazzaniga as the prima donna. 

-++. When the emperor of China has dined, proclamation is 
made that other earthly potentates may eat their dinners ! 

-++. Walter M. Brackett, of this city, has lately finished a very 
fine portrait of Booth, the tragedian, as Sir Edward Mortimer. 

«++. Mr. S.A. Bradbury has sold out his interest in the “ Bee,” 
to Z. K. Pangborn, and will retire from newspaper life. 

-++. Thackeray, the novelist, it is said, has been recently added | 
to the editorial staff of the London Times. 

-+.. The cannon taken by the French at Canton, were cast at 
Nankin, in 1768, at a foundry directed by Father Raval, a Jesuit. 

-++. Clairvoyance and mesmerism are thriving in France now, 
and have been since Hume astonished the emperor’s court. 

-+». An effort is making to get up a grand metropolitan hotel, 
on the American plan, in the Strand, London. 

«++. They have commenced a railway in Turkey, to run from 
Turkey to Smyrna. Really, the Orientals are waking up. 

++. Great preparations are making in England, in anticipation 
of possible hostilities on the part of her dear ally, France. 

.».. Sir Henty Bulwer, the novelist’s brother, is to be sent to 
Constantinople. He is rather a rash diplomatist. 

+++» Madame Lagrange will not return to Europe this year. 
She is a splendid artiste, and never “ indisposed.” 

+++. Last month, Marietta Zanfretta was very severely injured 
by a fall from the tight-rope, at Niblo’s. 

+++. The Howard Atheneum is liberally patronized, as it de- 
serves to be. Good pieces and good acting every night. 

+++» The Millerites feel sure of “going up” this season. The 
women are making “ascension robes” with hoops, of course. 

+++. Wehave lost sight of Gen. Walker, lately—and the history 
of the Nicaraguan campaign is almost forgotten. Eheu! 

+++» The scheme of a railway in Broadway, New York city, has 
been knocked in the head by the “assembled wisdom” at Albany. 

+++» Walter Savage Landor has written to the London Times, 
denying that he ever countenanced the great crime of assassination. 

+++» The vessels sunk at Sebastopol are said to be worthless, 
worm-eaten, and embedded beyond possibility of redemption. 


SAVINGS BANKS. 

Our readers will probably be surprised to learn how large an 
amount of money is placed on deposit in Savings Banks in this 
State. By the last annual report of the Secretary of the Com- 
monwealth, it appears that the amount on deposit on the 26th day 
of September last, was over thirty-three millions of dollars. This 
very large amount is the aggregate savings of poor people, who 
place their little surplus in savings banks, in the first place for safe 
keeping, and secondly for safe and profitable investment. It 
amounts to more than half as much as the banking capital of the 
State ; and, being loaned out for business purposes, it does full as 
much good as the same amount of bank capital, without the at- 
tendant evil of deranging the currency by over-issues of paper. 
The capital of the banks of issue and circulation belongs in gen- 
eral to the wealthy classes, while the deposits of the savings banks 
belong to the poor. The latter receive about as good a return of 
interest on their deposits as the former do of dividends upon 
their stocks. And yet how great is the difference in the opera- 
tions of these two kinds of banks! The paper money banks con- 
vulse the whole business community with their expansions and 
contractions ; fill the newspapers with the discussion of their do- 
ings, and engross the attention of legislators in making or repeal- 
ing laws for their benefit. While the savings banks quietly pur- 
sue the even tenor of their way, receiving and loaning half as 
much money every year as the capital of the paper money banks, 
making no commotion in the business world, no interminable 
newspaper controversy, no standing dish for perpetual legislation. 

There are in the State at the present time eighty-six savings 
banks, located in sixty-nine different cities and towns of the Com- 
monwealth. This includes seventeen new banks, known as Five 
Cent Savings Banks. By a law of the State they are all required 
to make annual returns to the governor, that the public may know 
how their affairs are conducted, or whether the money of deposi- 
tors is securely invested. From the last returns we learn that the 
whole number of depositors in all these banks is 177,375, and that 
the total amount on deposit is $33,015,756. This gives an average 
of one hundred and eighty-six dollars to each depositor, showing 
clearly that the vast amount held by these banks is the accumula- 
ted mites of the humble poor. Of this amount about one-fifth is 
invested in bank stock, and the other four-fifths loaned to individ- 
uals on mortgage of real estate or personal security, or to banks, 
counties or towns. A sufficient sum is kept on hand at all times 
to meet the calls of depositors, and the securities held for loans 
are generally of such a character that they could be converted 
into cash at short notice, should the calls of depositors at any 
time be unusually large. The average annual dividend for the 
last five years, has been six and three quarters per cent. on the 
amount on deposit, showing that the affairs of these institutions 
must have been carefully and prudently managed. This per cent. 
of dividend compares favorably with that of the stock banks, 
which amount to only seven and a half pér cent., or three-quar- 
ters per cent. more. It also suggests a query of some importance 
to bank stock-holders, as to what becomes of all the extra profit 
of the paper circulation, which stock banks enjoy and savings 
banks do not? 

Within the last three or four years a new kind of savings banks 
has been started in the State, known as “ Five Cent Savings 
Banks.” They are conducted essentially on the same principles 
as the other savings banks, and appear to have been designed for 
the accommodation of a still humbler and poorer class than those 
who employ the older institutions. There are at the present time 
seventeen of these five cent banks in the State, viz., two in Bos- 
ton and fifteen in other cities and towns. The number of deposi- 
tors in the two Boston banks is 15,765, and the amount on deposit 
is $1,173,558, showing an average of about seventy-five dollars to 
each depositor. In the fifteen out of town five cent banks, there 
are about seventeen thousand depositors, and the average is sixty- 
four dollars to each depositor. The money in these new institu- 
tions is invested in the same manner as the others, and there ap- 
pears to be an equally prudent system of management. It is 
truly remarkable that such a large aggregate result should have 
been produced within so short a period as four years, from the 
establishment of five cent savings banks. Here we find an accu- 
mulation already of two millions and a quarter of dollars, belong- 
ing to over thirty-two thousand poor people, and all well invested 
as so much active business capital, instead of being squandered 
in trivial expenses, as it probably would have been were it not for 
the opportunity thus presented for saving these small items of 
daily surplus. These accumulated mites are now doing a great 
good in the business of the State, and in the day of trouble will 
afford a welcome and reliable resource for those to whom they be- 
long. There is besides an incidental benefit which these savings 
banks confer, in the habits of prudence and economy which they 
encourage in depositors, that cannot be disregarded by the phi- 
lanthropist. In every point of view they are a great public bene- 
fit, and well worthy of the vigilant guardianship of the State 
authorities. 


+ 


Moniricent Bequest.—The Cincinnati Gazette mentions a 
report that Mr. McMickery, recently deceased in that city, be- 
queathed $800,000 to form a first class university in that city. 
Also $10,000 for the Farmer’s College in that county. 


Tue Ice Cror.—lIt is estimated that double the quantity ot ice 
has been cut this year than during any former season. At least 
550,000 tons have been cut in this vicinity. 


ConceaLep Wearons.—A man was sentenced in St. Louis, a 
few days ago, to the workhouse for six months for carrying a con- 
cealed bowie-knife. 


THE RAILROAD, 

Never can we over-estimate the value of the railroad invention. 
It has done and will do more to promote the progress of civiliza- 
tion than any other physical cause. What printing is to the world 
of intellect, the railroad is to the world of matter. The former 
opens up the vast fields of human mind to beneficial culture, while 
the latter develops in an equal ratio the resources of the earth. It 
printing has made millions of minds alive with active thought, the 
railroad has opened a corresponding area for the practical applica- 
tion of that thought to the pursuits of human happiness. What 
would have been the value of the vast, fertile fields of our western 
country, but for the railroad ?—and what the element to settle and 
build up our empire of States? A boundless region of earth’s best 
patrimony called man to settle and improve it, but the human 
power was wanting. Lo, the railroad gave to the race strength 
and speed, and made reality of the fable of giants. The needed 
power was supplied, and the wilderness has been made to flourish 
like a garden. 

The Railroad Record informs us that a billion of dollars has 
been added to the wealth of our country by railroads alone, within 
a period of twenty-five years. Nor is this all. ‘The increase is still 
going on in the same fatio, and for the twenty-fite years to come a 
thousand millions will be but a moiety of the increase. The prompt 
and zealous devotion of capital to the construction of railroads, 
indicates clearly that the general character of the investment is 
productive. There are now at least twenty-five thousand miles of 
railroad in operation in the United States, and probably five thou- 
sand more under construction. In a few years we shall see at 
least fifty thousand miles of these highways, traversed by the “iron 
horse,” and binding our Union together in a net-work strong as 
adamantine bonds, and healthful and invigorating as the arterial 
and venous system of the human body. 
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MAY. 


Ere another issue of our journal our many readers will be 
quoting from the poet— 


‘The spring hath come—the delicate-footed May 
With her light fingers full of grass and flowers ” 

Yes, Nature has been kind to us this year—her genial smile has 
warmed away the snow from the mountains, the ice from the 
rivers, the frost from the valleys. Here, in the north, long before 
the usual period, the fields and pastures have been green as emer- 
ald, the violets have been gemming the wayside, and the plough 
has ripped open the deep furrow that is to receive the seed of fu- 
ture golden harvests. From the line of the great lakes to the 
shores of the great gulf, from the rim of the Atlantic to the marge 
of the Pacific, great has been the rejoicing thereat. 

Coincident with the revival of business, coincident with the 
revival of lofty aspirations in millions of hearts, has been this re- 
vival, this re-awakening of nature. Those who have made the 
deepest study of nature, and are most skilled to read her token in 
the sky and on the earth, bid us look forward to the coming fall 
and autumn as of the most generous productiveness. Food will 
be plenty—and fruits abundant. The insect pests of the orchard, 
we are inclined to think from present indications, will be fewer 
than ever. In a word, a bright future is before us, heralded by a 
genuine, old-fashioned, blossoming spring. Have we not reason 
to be deeply, devoutly grateful ? 
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Ser out Trees.—The spring has come, and with it the labors 
of the farmer and the arboriculturist. Even the man who owns 
but a few feet of land is busy now. Let all who are so fortunate 
remember that a tree is a “joy forever.” ‘To those who have 
small patches we advise setting out dwarf pear trees; trained 
pyramidally they form a beautiful ornament, when only in foliage, 
but when covered with blossoms or wich fruit, they are exceeding- 
ly ornamental. Well grown and climated pear trees may now be 
purchased at a very moderate rate, and we advise our friends to 
call, or send orders to Mr. George Wilson, of Malden, Mass., who 
has one of the largest and most flourishing nurseries with which 
we are acquainted. 
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ProGRESS OF REFINEMENT.—We noticed an advertisement of 
Riddle’s the other day, announcing “Ten well-bred colts and fil- 
lies.” This is very gratifying information, and we may next hear 
of several polite pigs, deferential donkeys, obliging oxen, genteel 
geese, courteous cows, and swine of insinuating manners, elegant 
habits and refined tastes. What an age we live in! 


O pEar !—We heard a young gentleman who, while affecting 
to be excessively refined, murders Queen Victoria’s English most 
cruelly, exclaim at the Athenzum exhibition, the other day, while 
contemplating an ideal portrait—“ What a beautiful burst! What 
a calm, beautiful forward !” 

An otp Sincer.—Think of a tenor, 103 years old! That 
was the age of M. Darius, who died a few weeks since in Rouen. 
He sang the De Profundis at the funeral of Louis XV. A tenor! 
he was a ten times ¢en-or, and three over. The “even tenor of his 
way”? certainly ran a long distance. 


Tue Howarp ATrHEN#£UM.—Mrs. Barrow is reaping the re- 
ward of a strong company and liberal and enlightened manage- 
ment, in full houses and delighted audiences. The best plays in 
the English language have been put on the stage in the best 
manner. 


An orp Saw.—Considering how heedless and feeble some 
wise men are, the statement that “ Knowledge is power” was a 
rash saying of Bacon—but we’ve heard of a rasher of bacon. © 
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BALLOU’S 


PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


The Poet's Corner. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
THE ROSE OF SHARON. 
FOR JENNIE'S ALBUM. 


BY W. FELIX TIMBER. 


When first I viewed our lovely Jean, 
Her cheeks were as the roses ; 
Their blushing thoughts were like the clouds, 
Where morn’s soft tint reposes. 
And I almost believed I saw, 
On their warm huer engrafted, 
That bud, whose balm o’er Zion hill 
The Son of man hath wafted. 


When last I viewed our lovely Jean, 
Her cheeks were like the lilies, 

When on the sad, pale, lingering morn, 
The dew of night there still is. 

But I could trace through every tear 
That bright and holy blossom, 

Whose glowing hues—alas! too soon— 
Will warm her Saviour’s bosom. 


YOUNG SPRING. 


Lavinia sat within a leafiess bower. 
And viewed old Winter to the north retreating ; 
All sad and silent in the twilight hour, 
She heard the nuns their matin hymns repeating. 
Sore sick at heart, and pulses wildly beating, 
She wandered forth upon a dreary moor, 
Where the loud hum of sea and river meeting, 
Re-echoed faintly “long the rocky shore. 
From the pale east the sun shone on the billows, 
As through the morning mist young Spring descended, 
And round old Nature's face her arms extended, 
When all the brooks went laughing ‘neath the willows; 
Down a green valley, by a murmuring stream, 
Rose up the primrose to the genial beam.—Tuomas Cox. 


THE SOUL DISCIPLINED. 2. 
Bold is the life, and deep and vast in man— 
A flood of being poured unchecked from Thee! 
To Thee returned by thy unfailing plan, 
When tried and trained thy will unveiled to see. 


The spirit leaves the body's wondrous frame— 
That frame itself a world of strength and skill; 
The nobler inmate new abodes will claim, 
In every change to Thee aspiring still. 


Although from darkness born to darkness fled, 
We know that light beyond surrounds the whole; 
The man survives, though the wierd corpse be dead, 
And he who dooms the flesh, redeems the soul.—STERLING. 


LOVELINESS. 


Her loveliness with shamo and with surprise 
Froz my swift speech; she, turning on my face 
The star-like sorrows of immortal eyes, 
Spoke slowly in her place.—TEnnrson. 


Evitor's Easy Chair. 


GOSSIP “WITH THE READER. 


If there were no other signs of spring, we should know that it had arrived 
by the unhappy suburban gentlemen, who, at certain hours, are seen rush- 
ing for the steam or horse cars. These unfortunates are loaded down with 
rose-bushes and pots of violets, or are lacerating their hands in frantic en- 
counters with bunches of gooseberries or raspberries. The old stagers are 
known by the mechanical look and manner in which they go through this 
spring work; the fresh victims, by their furious zeal and Herculean efforts. 
We saw, the other day, poor little Pips, who has bought a “willa” at Au- 
burndale, bearing home another *‘ willer.”’ to set out in his front yard, a good 
deal heavier than himself. His little pipe-stem legs and narrow shoulders 
cracked audibly—he was belated—but he reached the cars in time. Conduc- 
tors look on these unfortunates with pity—and experts, who have paid their 
money for their whistle, with deep commiseration......Mrs. Brougham, 
mother of the ex-chancellor, was a most excellent and thrifty housewife. On 
one occasion she was much troubled with a servant addicted to dish-breaking, 

~and who used to allege, in extenuation of her fault, *‘it was erackit before.” 
One morning little Henry tumbled down stairs, when the fond mother, run- 
ning after him, exclaimed, ‘*0,.my boy, have you broken your head ?”’-—*“ No, 
ma,” exclaimed the future chancellor. “it was crackit before.”’......It takes 
French women to tend tables at fairs. Atacharity fair at Paris, lately, a 
gentleman sauntered up to a table, behind which was the beautiful Duchess 
de L., and finding nothing but pocket-handkerchiefs upon the table, the gen- 
tleman seemed disappointed. *‘ Ah, madame,” said he, “if you would only 
sell me one of your beautiful curls'” The duchess, taking up her scissors, 
cut off a prominent one, and wrapping it up. handed it to the gentleman, 
saying. * Five hundred francs, if you please, sir.” The gentleman handed 
the lady one thousand francs, saying, ‘‘ Five hundred francs for the curl, 
madame, and five hundred for the sacrifice.”’...... Judge P., of Indiana. has 
his eccentricities, but an abler jurist can scarcely be found in the West. A 
young windy lawyer was once making a plea in a manslaughter case before 
the judge. The lawyer talked beautifully, but did not touch the points in 
the case. As he was about closing, the judge quietly demolished the lawyer, 
by asking him which side he was retained on. ...,.The New York city horse 
railroads are very profitable. The Eighth Avenue road, which does the most 
business, is said to have realized a profit of 40 per cent. per annum, and the 
old stockholders have received stock for cash, three shares of $100 each being 
given for each share held by them ; so that he has $400 in stock for every one 
paid. Good investment, that!......The Buffalo Commercial Advertiser says 
that over 700 dogs have perished under the terrors of the law, in that city, 
during a few weeks......The Church of St. Alexander Neskoi, at St. Peters- 
burgh, is named after the canonized Grand Duke Alexander, whose remains 
were brought there in a silver coffin! It was in this same church Kohl the 
traveller was told by the guide. pointing to a corner of the building, “‘ There 
lies a Cannibal.” The inscription announced it to be the Russian general. 
Hannibal. But as the Russians have no H, they change that letter almost 
always into K; and hence the extraordinary, and not very flattering, misno- 
mer given to the deceased warrior. .....Mr. H., a zealous disciple of Mesmer, 
having declared positively that during the magnetic sleep the patients saw 
clearly inside themselves, a noble British peer begged to be submitted to an 
experiment. He only required this, he said, to convince himself completely. 
Once asleep, his lordship then examined the interior of his brain—but he has 
since declared that he saw nothing there... ... A postmaster somewhere writes 
to the editors of a paper printed somewhere as follows :—** Dear Sirs—The 
Courier, addressed to N. 0. Moore, of this place, is no more wanted. N. 0. 
Moore being ne more, his executors decline taking it any more.”......The 


compliments of children are often as pleasing as they are artless. Washing- 
ton, visiting a lady in his neighborhood, on his leaving the house, a little girl 
was directed to open the door He turned to the child, and said, “ I am sor- 
ry, my dear, to give you so much trouble.”—* I wish, sir,”’ she replied, “it 
was to let you in.”’......An old ignoramus in the country was always eking 
out his meaning by three or four familiar Latin terms, which he almost inva- 
riably misapplied. He observed one day to a neighbor, who was speaking dis- 
respectfully of a deceased townsman, ‘ Well, he’s gone to be judged. E plu- 
ribus unum—‘ Speak no evil of the dead "—as the Latin proverb says.”......A 
few days since a gentleman—as is wont, for lack of other conversation—re- 
marked to one of his laborers that the weather was most propitious for plant- 
ing—‘‘ that it was uncommonly fine weather; when Paddy replied, ‘‘ In 
troth, yer honor, itis And if you had the waterin’-pot in oue hand, and the 
sun in the other, you could not make it better for us nor it is.”’......A late 
London papor tells a curious story of the boldness of a hawk. It seems that 
recently, as the hind of Mr. Tindal, Broom-house, near Wooler, was hanging 
out his canaries, they were attacked in the fiercest manner by a merlin falcon. 
The lad, being afraid of his little songsters, ran for a stick, and, to use his 
own expression, ‘felled the hawk ;*’ but it being only stunned. flew up to the 
top of the house. After a brief space, it re-commenced the attack upon the 
caged canaries ; and so eager was it for their destruction, that it suffered itself 
to be captured, and is now hearty and well at Broom-house......A great 
many good jokes have been cracked at the expense of homoopathists; but we 
do not recollect one more telling than the following recipe for making homee- 
opathic soup, attributed by the Brooklyn Advertiser to the late Dr. Post, of 
New York :—* Take two starved pigeons, hang them by a string in the kitchen 
window, so that the sun will cast the shadow of the pigeons into an iron pot 
already on the fire, and which will hold ten gallons of water—boil the shad- 
ows over a slow fire for ten hours, and then give the patient one drop in a 
glass of water every ten days.”......The mania for single combat is happily 
hit off in the following burlesque. Two mosquitoes one morning met on a 
leaf, in a garden. Both were filled with the blood drawn from their last noc- 
turnal depredations. They were silent and ‘* dumpy,” cross and savage. One 
of them ran out his sting, and wiped it on his fore leg. The other thrust out 
his sting, and pointed it towards the first mosquito. This was considered an 
insult, and so the offended mosquito steps up to the other, and says:—* Did 
you turn up your sting at me?”—*‘ I ran out my sting—yon can apply it as 
you choose,” was the answer. ‘Sir, your remark savors of rascality,”’ said 
the first. “‘ Ah,“ exclaimed the other, ‘‘a downright insult! No gentleman- 
ly mosquito will submit to such treatment without demanding satisfaction ! 
Draw, villain, and defend yourself!" They rushed together, and running 
one another through the body, died honorable deaths....,.The well known 
and facetious Mr. Corbet, of Yhys-y-maingynn, in North Wales—then Mr. 
Maurice, of Petton Hall, Shropshire—was a captain in the Shropshire militia, 
quartered at Cox Heath, where Major Williams was in command. It hap- 
pened that on the major being called to town to attend his parliamentary 
duties, Captain Maurice, as senior captain, took his place. The day after the 
major’s departure he met the captain in Bond Street, when the following was 
the substance of their discourse:—The major—‘‘ Hey day, Maurice !—what 
has brought you to London? You know I left you in command of the regi- 
ment.” The captain— To be sure you did; and the first thing I did was to 
give myself leave to come to London.”’...... Egypt comprehended anciently, 
within limits of no very great extent, no fewer than twenty thousand inhabited 
cities! This is stated to have been the case under Amasis, when the number 
of inhabitants in them. according to the same account, was almost incredible. 
Its ancient kings are said to have kept armies of 300,000 men in their ser- 
vice......An old bachelor says that if a young lady has a purse with two 
ends—silver in one, and gold in the other—she is sure to open the gold end 
first......The most remarkable shooting we ever heard of, occurred not 
many years since in the vicinity of a military post on the seaboard. At the 
post in question, there happened to be stationed one of the most gallant offi- 
cers of the army, whose skill as a marksman had become almost a proverb— 
and one of those unhappy creatures, who, by some misfortune, occasionally 
get into the service, much to their own discomfort, and that of everybody 
else. This latter hero longed for some opportunity to signalize himself, and, 
as the easiest mode of obtaining the notoriety he coveted, picked a quarrel 
with, and challenged, the first mentioned officer. The challenge was refused, 
but the refusal was accompanied with an intimation that if the challenger 
was so chock full of fight that he must have a crack at somebody, the chal- 
lenged party had no objection to stand up, or present himself in any other 
convenient attitude, and be shot at as many times as he desired. The propo- 
sitiun was accepted. Capt. —— assumed the attitude of a bear on the retreat, 
and at the distance of ten paces the bloody-minded challenger blazed away 
three several times, but could not hit the mark. The whole scene was so 
supremely ridiculous, that the fellow was forthwith actually laughed out of 
the service .....Cook the tragedian was in the habit of giving orders toa 
widow lady, who was once sitting in the pit with her little girl, when their 
friend the performer was about to be stabbed by his stage rival. Roused by 
the supposed imminence of his danger, the girl started up, exclaiming, ‘0, 
don’t kill him, sir!—don’t kill him !—for if you do, he wont give us any more 
pit orders!” Her disinterested grief, like the gratitude of some people, was 
a lively sense of benefits to come......An Indian being at an Englishman’s 
table at Surat, expressed his surprise on seeing a vast quantity of froth ooze 
out of a bottle of porter as soon as the cork was drawn. ‘I don’t wonder at 


all,” he exclaimed, *‘ that the froth came out of the bottle—but how the 


deuce did you ever contrive to squeeze it all in?” 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Epxa: or. An Antique Tale. By Emma Canna Boston: James French & Co. 
857. 12mo. pp. 348. 

The scene of this story is laid in New England, and the time at a distant 
date. It is a domestic story, and little effort is made to produce startling 
sensations; but the scenes and dialogues are natural, and the autboress has 
succeeded in imparting a great degree of interest to the pages. We have 
learned, since writing the above, that the book is, in a great measure, an au- 
tobiography, which accounts for its impressiveness and naturalness. It must 
not be classed with the trashy novels of the day, for it has a high aim, and 
displays no ordinary intellectual power. 


Tur Magician's Own Book. New York: Dick & Fitzgerald. 12mo. pp. 362. 


This book is truly styled ‘ the whole art of conjuring,” and is a complete 
hand-book of parlor magic, containing over a thousand tricks. delusions and 
experiments, proper to amuse the social circle, and illustrated by diagrams. 
It is the most complete work of the kind ever issued. For sale by G. W. Cot- 
trell & Co., 36 Cornhill. 

The same booksellers have for sale, from the same New York press, ** Prince 
Charles: or, The Young Pretender.” an historical novel, by J. F. Smith; and 
*The Young Housewiie’s Book: or, Ilow to eke out a small Income.” “‘ How 
to detect Adulteration in our daily Drink and Food,” and “How to be 
Healthy, and preserve the Mental and Bodily Powers; three very valuable 
little hand-books. 


Lire oF Grorce Srepnexsox, Ramwar By Samvet Sumes. Bos- 

ton: Tickvor, Fields & Co. 12mo. pp. 486. 

The invention of railroads has revolutionized society. and given to the civ- 
ilization of the 19th century its strongest physical power. It is interesting, 
then, to trace the career of one who rose from the humblest station, to be 
tie creator and director of this great system. The life of Stephenson is in- 
structive also, and full of moral suggestions. Self-reliance, diligence, self- 
cultare and energy were his means; and to trace their practical application 
and success cannot fail to benefit the world. The biography before us is well- 
written, and the book is embellished by a finely engraved head. 


New Music.—Ruseell & Richardson, 291 Washington Strect, have just issued 
** Leaves from my Albuim ;’’ two easy pieces of piano forte music, by John 
Freitag, ‘Forth from the Depths of Sadness” and ‘*0, Welcome me, Fair 
bata and “‘ The Churchyard,” by Robert Franz, with German and English 
words. 


Foreign Intelligence. 


General News. 

Our foreign files present us many interesting items of intelligence. but no 
event of striking importance. The two governments of France and England 
are doing their best to strengthen the alliance ; and the appointment of Gen. 
Pelissier, Duke of Malakoff, as ambassador to England, in the place of Per- 
signy, resigned, is looked upon as incontrovertible evidence of the sincere 
wish of Louis Napoleon to maintain the most amicable relations between the 
two countries. Pelissier, at the time when matters looked darkest, and Eng- 
land was in the worst odor iv France, most energotically defended her in the 
imperial council. Still, the liberal party in the English parliament is sup- 
posed te look on France with a wary and jealous eyo. Quite recently, the 
Daily News used language to this effect—we quote from memory—‘‘If tho 
emperor of the French perseveres in certain tendencies—too clearly indicated 
in the last despatch of Count Walewski—the result may be to push England 
towards an alliance, however tacit and disavowed, with the irritated democ- 
racy of Europe. This was Mr. Canning’s position thirty yearsago. Itisa 
terrible alternative; but if it were imposed cn England by gratuitous enmity 
and gratuitous attacks, the responsibility and blame will not rest upon us, 
but upon those who have provoked it.” It would be strange if England, 
who, during so many years, lavished seas of blood and millions of treasure to 
force a hated dynasty on France, should, to thwart the same power, bleed gold 
and blood to tain the opposite cause in continental Europe. But Louis 
Napoleon is too cunning to provoke this issue. He has enough to do to keep 
his subjects in check, for almost universal discontent reigns in France. Busi- 
ness is very bad, notwithstanding the government journals try to put a better 
face on matters; and when the pockets of a people are empty, they are ripe 
for rebellion.—The Swiss federal government is rather backing down in the 
matter of the refugees, and several Frenchmen have been surrendered to their 
own government.—The English arms in India are still triumphant.—Canton 
has juet been discovered by the British gun-boats to be an island, a fact 
which speaks volumes for the secretiveness of the Chinese, and shows how 
successful they have been in hiding even their topography from Europeans.— 
At Milan, Italy, there have been arrests of a political character. It is said 
they were almost all of persons embraced in the amnesty of Francis Joseph, 
in the month of February, 1857. Very likely they have committed no new 
offences. Despotism treats its subjects as cats do mice—letting them go fora 
moment, only to pounce on them again. 


The Siamese Ambassadors. 

The three Siamese ambassadors, the portrait of the chief of whom we have 
published in the Pictorial, have been making a great sensation in Paris, where 
every novelty is eagerly canght up. The money they bring with them is in 
the shape of square nuggets of puro gold. When they are short of funds, 
they go to a broker and sell a nugget for French coin. One of these brought 
one thousand francs, the other day. The Parisians do not call the ambassa- 
dors handsome men; they say they have copper complexions, like our north- 
west Indians. This is the second time that a Siamese mission has been sent 
to the Western powers. The first which came to Europe was received by 
Louis XIV. Voltaire, in his history of the reign of this monarch, relates, in 
detail, the astonishment created in Paris by the Oriental costumes. They 
lately attended the opera, and were introduced behind the scenes. Great, of 
course, was the sensation of the young ladies of the corps de ballet. They 
expected to be presented with a vast quantity of necklaces, bracelets, dia- 
monds and nick-nacks. But the principal ambassador, Mr. Phya Mantri 
Suriywanse, contented himself by expressing his satisfaction to his colleague, 
Mr. Chan Mun Sarbedh Backty, in a series of grunts, and the three fat am- 
bassadors trundled back to their box, without leaving so much as a bouquet 
asasouvenir. Then the tongues of those young ladies in gauze skirts and 
pink tights were unloosed, and the way the Siamese were critisized and picked 
to pieces was perfectly appalling. The satire of the coudisses is as bitter as 
that of the halles. 


A French Joke. 

It isa truism to repeat that tho French will make a joke of everything. 
There was a story started in reference to Pierri’s arrest, which is so good, that 
it ought to be true. It is this. Ile was seized, it will be remembered, only a 
few minutes before the attempt. They had hardly done searching him when 
the explosions were heard in rapid succession, upon which the prisoner 
turned round triumphantly on the policeman, who was interrogating him, 
and exclaimed, *‘There, your emperor has ecased to exist—you needn't 
trouble yourself about me!” Whereupon one of the sergeants, struck with 
the idea that, in that case, Pierri might form part of the next provisional 
government, addressed him with *‘ Well, sir, whatever happens, remember 
that J treated you like a gentleman.” 


The Diplomatic Service. 

Lord Malmesbury has inaugurated his reign at the foreign office by the fol- 
lowing important changes :—Lord A. Loftus, secretary of legation at Berlin, 
succeeds Sir Hamilton Seymour at Vienna. Sir J. Crampton, minister at 
Hanover, and late minister to the United States, succeeds Lord Wodehouse, 
at St. Petersburgh. Mr. Buchanan, minister at Copenhagen, succeeds Lord 
Howden at Madrid. Mr. Elliott, secretary of legation at Vienna, succeeds Mr. 
Buchanan at Copenhagen. Mr. Howard, secretary of the embassy at Paris, 
succeeds Lord Normanby as minister to Florence. Lord Chelsea succeeds Mr. 
Howard, as secretary of the embassy at Paris. 


Russia. 

Great agitation exists in Russia, in consequence of tho opposition of the 
nobility to the emancipation of the serfs. Many great proprietors have fled 
to St. Petersburgh, in fear of their lives.—A letter from Warsaw states that a 
camp of 100,000 men will be formed towards the middle of May. This is con- 
sidered a manifestation against Austria 


The Geneva Railroad. sas 

The opening of the Geneva Railroad is quite an event. You can now go 
from Paris to Geneva, by Macon and Bourg, without passing through Lyons. 
There are some noble specimens of engineering on this route, which passes 
through magnificent and romantic scenery. 


The Leviathan. 

Hundred of workmen are busy on this marine monster, and she will un- 
doubtedly be ready for sea in June. Captain Harrison superintends the 
work, and seems to be at all points at once. He is certainly the right man in 
the right place. 


Government of British India. 

Mr. D’Israeli’s bill abolishes entirely the Bast India Company and Board of 
Control, and substitutes in their place a council composed of president, vice 
president, and eighteen members—the president to be the secretary of state. 


The Niagara. 

This noble steamer will soon be engaged in laying down the bond that is to 
complete the alliance of England and America. During her late trip to Bog- 
land, she ran over 3000 miles in twenty-four hours. 
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Kasity Dong.—There is not a village or town in the country so small, but 
that a club of twelve subscribers might be easily obtained for “ Ballou’s 
Pictorial,” and the work be thus procured for each at about $1 67 a year, 
besides a gratis copy to the person who sends the names and money. Any 
person desiring to form a club, can have sample copies sent free of charge, by 
sending us a line to that effect. 


Editorial Melange. 


The New York Post states that Captain Rynders has procured 
the contract with government for Burton’s old theatre, for the 
United States courts, at $16,000 a year.—— The list of victims 
of the mysterious National Hotel malady has reached twenty- 
seven, and it is said that at least onc hundred and fifty others are 
permanent sufferers in broken and enfeebled constitutions. The 
Journal of Commerce mentions the case of a gentleman, who, 
after having been doctored for a year as if the disease were caused 
by malaria, and gradually becoming more and more an invalid, 
has recently been treated with antidotes to arsenic, and is improv- 
ing. —— The wife of a wealthy citizen of Brooklyn, New York, 
has been arrested for shoplifting. When taken, several pairs of 
cheap gaiters, which had been stolen from different stores, were 
found upon her. —— Mr. Butman, the telegraph operator in Fre- 
mont, Ohio, during a storm was stooping under the instrument, 
when he received a stroke, and upon recovering from the shock, 
found himself on the outside of the counter on the floor, with a 
lame foot and leg. The stroke was so severe as to confine him to 
his room for several days. —— Tho suit of Bradfield’s administra- 
tors vs. the Great Western Railway Company, has been compro- 
mised by the company agreeing to pay £3000. Mr. Bradfield 
was killed by the Desjardines accident, and the suit was brought 
for the benefit of his children. —— A sharp and wealthy farmer 
of Macoupin county, Illinois, not many miles from Brighton and 
Miles’s Station, has on hand fifteen hundred bushels of choice 
wheat, the crop of 1856. Last year he refused one dollar and 
seventy-five cents per bushel for it; he held on for two dollars. 
He has now contracted to deliver it at the railroad at seventy- 
three cents. —— The vigilance committee of fifty-four citizens, who 
broke up a low groggery near Carterville, North Carolina, a short 
time since, and in the melee killed Windham, the keeper, and 
another man, for which they were arrested, were tried on the charge 
of murder, and acquitted. The trial excited great interest. —— Mr. 
Samuel Wright, a farmer who resides in Washington county, Pa., 
has 18 children, 118 grandchildren, and 174 great grandchildren. 
His wife, too, is still living. —— Eight fire companies in St. Louis 
have declared themselves in favor of steam fire-engines, as the one 
thing needful. —— The great Lablache’s collection is coming un- 
der the hammer. It is one of snuff-boxes; they amount to hun- 
dreds. They bear imperial, royal, princely, ducal, literary and 
lady fair effigies, brilliant in diamond, pearl, malachite, lapis la- 
uli, or humble horn. —— Cromwell, though regarded as a fanatic, 
was, as moderns say, “down on”’ that class. One came to rebuke 
him once for sending a fleet on a secret expedition, saying that 
the Lord wanted to know its destination. “The Lord shall know,” 
said Cromwell, “for thou shalt go with the fleet.” The Elm 
Street Methodist Society of New Bedford have commenced the 
erection of a new church, which will cost about $25,000. —— Mil- 
lions of pins are manufactured daily—what becomes of them all ? 
Some wag starts the question, and answers it thus—‘ Why, they 
fall to the earth, and become terrapins.” ——— The ancient farthin- 
gale, we learn, was a kind of petticoat, extended by hoops, which 
grew larger and larger towards the bottom, so that the form of a 
woman, from the waist to the feet, resembled a bee-hive. In 1560, 
Charles IX. was obliged, by an edict, to fix a standard for them 
—as the fashion grew to such an enormous width, that he feared 
his kingdom would become entirely submerged by it. —— Prof. 
E. A. Andrews, LL.D., died at New Britain, Ct., lately, aged 71. 
Up to the week previous to his death his mental and physical fac- 
ulties remained entirely unimpaired. He was actively engaged 
upon a work—a revision of his large Latin Lexicon—which would 
have fully occupied his time for two years. 


HOWARD ATHEN ZUM. 

The rare excellence of the performances at this house, under 
the management of *Jacob Barrow, Esq. and his accomplished 
ady, is the theme of general remark; never have we witnessed 
plays better put upon the stage, or more admirably performed. 
The company form an unusual combination of strength, while the 
refined taste of the directress, Mrs. Barrow, and the experience of 
the unequalled stage manager, Henry Wallack, Esq., insures the 
most faultless production of every detail of the profession. The 
Howard is just the right size for a theatre—the actors can be dis- 
tinctly heard and seen from every seat, and the features of a friend 
recognized from the extremest points. ‘To insure the full enjoy- 
ment of those objects for which we visit the theatre, none should 
ever be built larger than this house. ‘The scenery is entirely new, 
and the wardrobe astonishes us by its richness and variety. 


+ 


A vereran Animat.—A man in Illinois owns a horse thirty- 
seven years old, which performs as much work as a young one, 
and his owner thinks he might even now be driven seventy miles 
ina day on the road. Some time since his teeth gave out, but 
his owner procured an artificial set, and he now eats whole corn 
as easily as a four year old colt. 


A srrone Express1on.—Mountains are considerably up and 
down in Vermont. It is related that a coachman, driving up one, 
was asked if it was as steep.on the other side. “ Steep,”’ said he, 
“chain lightning couldn’t go down it without breechin’ on !”” 


Gatherin 


Several valuable horses have been lost in 
weeks, by cating unsound corn. 


A Turkish toy-manufacturer recently died néar Constantinople, 
at the age of one hundred and thirteen years; and a lady died in 
Smyrna, aged one hundred and seventeen years. 

The effect of the revival in Connecticut is seen in nearly every 
town in the State. In some of the country towns daily prayer 
meetings are held, after the manner of those in some of the 
churches in New York. 


At West Point, Ga., Mr. Brawner, a teacher, was fatally stabbed 
by one of his pupils, only twelve years old, whom he was correct- 
ing with a switch for profanity. One of the boy’s play-fellows 
advised him to commit the crime. 

At the Kingston Assizes, in Canada, Mr. Gideon Garrison has 
recovered a verdict of $2000 damages against Edward Huffman, 
for the betrayal of his daughter, Catherine Garrison, under prom- 
ise of marriage. The British Whig says this is the largest verdict 
ever obtained from a Kingston jury in a similar case. 

At the last annual town meeting in Salisbury, the right to ferry 
passengers across the Merrimac from Ring’s Island to Dany wharf 
was bid off for the sum of fifty cents. Newburyport receives a 
like sum from the purchaser. This is the lowest sum it has ever 
sold for. It has brought as high as $600. 


A bill has been introduced in the Louisiana senate, licensing 
— houses. It fixes the tax at $60,000 on each gaming 
ouse in the State, and appropriates one half of the total revenue 
to be raised under it to the Charity Hospital, and the other half to 
the various cleemosynary institutions in the State. 


The young German who lately shot his affianced bride at Ther- 
esa, Wis., by arrangement between them, in consequence of the 
refusal of her parents to permit the union, intending afterwards to 
kill himself, but failing to do so, has had his trial, confessed the 
deed, and has been sentenced to State prison for life. 

The city of Wheeling is up in arms against the gas company, 
on account of exorbitant charges, and large numbers of citizens 
have inaugurated the use of candles, carbon oil, and other illu- 
—— atasaving. They refuse to pay over $2 per 1000 feet, 

or gas. 


Mr. James Bennett, of the Howard Atheneum, lately received 
intelligence of the death of his only brother, the Rev. Thomas 
Bennett, M. A., many years incumbent of St. Stephens, Wal- 
brook, in the diocese of the Bishop of London. Mr. Bennett 
comes in for a handsome legacy, besides some landed property. 

According to the Cincinnati Price Current, the number of hogs 
packed in the entire West this season is 2,130,778 head against 
1,852,479 last season, being an increase of 278,000. The increase 
in weight this season is estimated at 8,874,758 pounds, equal to 
101,211 hogs. 

A correspondent of the Manchester Mirror, who has been visit- 
ing the grave of Thomas Paine, at New Rochelle, N. Y., says that 
the monument at the grave is a mark for sportsmen as they pass 
by—the engraven profile of the deceased and inscription, bearing 
the marks of from fifty to seventy-five bullets. 


A locomotive and six cars go out nightly over the New Jersey 
Railroad to Philadelphia, lighted by gas, and the difference be- 
tween the gas-lighted and the candle-lighted cars gives to the for- 
mer the appearance of an illuminated train shooting off through 
Jersey on some gala occasion. 

Mr. James Parker, well known to the community, is now com- 
— the nineteenth year of his conductorship upon the Western 

ailroad, being the oldest conductor upon the road, his term of 
service dating back to the commencement of its operations. Dur- 
ing this long period he has travelled about one million one hun- 
dred and eighty-nine thousand miles. 


Orsini, in conversation with Jules Favre, said ;—“I do not die 
for nothing; I have shown all Europe by what a thread hangs 
Louis Napoleon; I have shaken the Anglo-French alliance; I 
have made the word Italy a worse threat than ever; and I have, 
above all, forced the emperor’s mind out of its equilibrium—this 
is worth one man’s life—a man’s life is no small thing.” 


The riot between the college students and the police of Dublin, 
on the occasion of the public entree of the new lord-lieutenant of 
Ireland, attracted great attention, and has become the subject of 
an official investigation. Some of the students were seriously in- 
jured by the police, against whom a bitter feeling has sprung up, 
and a disposition evinced to renew the riot. 

The Indianapolis Journal says that on opening a safe, the other 
day, belonging to the office of the Treasurer of State, which had 
not been opened for years, there were found within $52,000 in 
bills on the Commercial Bank, of Millington, Maryland, and the 
Binghampton Bank, New York. This batch of bills, as it appears 
from a memorandum found with them, was “deposited for safe 
keeping.” 

A new-comer at the State almshouse, at Titicut, who had been 
forwarded by the mayor of Fall River, was sent to the bath, when 
upon undressing him, a package of bank-bills, amounting to $1500, 
with a land-warrant for one hundred and sixty acres, were found 
concealed in a cloth between his handkerchief and his neck! This 
money, he stated, was his own, saved from his earnings as a sea- 
captain. 

John Travers, of Louisville, Ky., the man who proposed shoot- 
ing an orange from the head of a boy stationed at a distance of ten 
paces, is highly indignant at the interference of Mayor Pilcher. He 
says he has made the pistol his study for twenty years, and conse- 
quently, a miss is not possible; but, even yielding to doubt, that 
he so loads his pistol that the boy could not have been hurt if he 
had hit him. 


Four or five females were arrested and tried recently at Mount 
Vernon, Ind., for assaulting and egging a German Methodist 
clergyman. They waylaid him as he was leaving the church after 
an evening meeting, and pelted him with eggs. A brother of the 
church, who attempted to shicld the preacher, was knocked down 
and roughly handled. A fine of $2 and costs was imposed on the 
female assailants, and a $10 fine on a male abetter. 

A case affecting beneficial societies was tried several days since 
before a Baltimore justice. Charles Widener, a member of the 
Herman Beneficial Society, brought suit against that association 
for the recovery of six weeks’ benetits, claimed on account of sick- 
ness, but which the society refused to pay, inasmuch as his al- 
leged sickness did not unfit him for labor. The magistrate gave a 
decision in favor of the complainant for the full amount claimed. 


The monument to the memory of the tragedian, J. B. Booth, 
preparing in Boston, is an obelisk nine feet high, upon a pedestal 
tive feet six inches high, and is rapidly advancing to completion. 
The profile head, surrounded with laurels, with which the front of 
the obelisk is to be embellished, is completed in plaster. The 
monument is to be ready for delivery next month, and will be 
placed in the cemetery at Ba!timore. 


io, within a few 


Sands of Gold. 


.».. The worst men often give the best advice.—Bailey. 
.... He wants wit, that wants resolved will.—Shakspeare. 


.... A man does not please long when he has only one species 
of wit.—Za Rochefoucauld. 

.... As a countenance is made beautiful by the soul’s shining 
through it, so the world is beautiful by the shining through it of a 
God.—Jacobi. 

Death is the privilege of human nature; 

And life without it were not worth our taking. 
Thither the poor, the prisoner, and the mourner 
Fly for relief, and lay their burdens down.— Shore. 

.... Write your name by kindness, love and mercy, on the 
hearts of the people you come in contact with year by year, and 
you will never be forgotten.—Dr. Chalmers. 

.... The greatest charm of a book is, perhaps, that we see in 
them that other men have suffered what we have. Some souls we 
ever find who could have responded to all our agony, be it what it 
may. This, at least, robs misery of its loneliness.—Author Helps. 


.--. If we would become heavenly-minded, we must let the 
imagination realize the blessedness to which we are moving on. 
Let it calm you and ennoble you, and give you cheerfulness to en- 

.... The hand that hath made you fair, hath made you good ; 
the goodness, that is cheap in beauty, makes beauty brief in good- 
ness ; but grace, being the soul of your complexion, should keep 
the body of it ever fair.—Shakspeare. 


.... Every day is full of a most impressive experience. Every 
temptation to evil temper which can assail us to-day will be an 
opportunity to decide the question whether we shall gain the calm- 
ness and the rest of Christ, or whether we shall be tossed by the 
restlessness and agitation of the world.—Robertson. 

..+. In all governments, there must of necessity be both the 
law and the sword; laws without arms would give us not liberty, 
but licentiousness; and arms without laws, would produce not 
subjection but slavery. The law, therefore, should be unto the 
sword what the handle is to the hatchet; it should direct the 
stroke, and temper the force.—Lacon. 


Soker’s Wudget. 
In what ship have the greatest number of men been wrecked ? 
Courtship ! 
When does mortification ensue? When you pop the question 
and are answered no. 


Avoid entering into an argument with a deaf man in a railway 
car, as it is sure to lead to high words. 


The reason Aneas carried his father with such ease was because 
he had Troy weight upon his back instead of avoirdupois. 

What is the difference between an attempted homicide and a 
Cincinnati hog butchery? One is an assault with intent to kill, 
and the other is a kill with intent to salt. 


A gentleman presented a lace collar to the object of his adora- 
tion, and in a jocular way, said— Do not let any one else rum- 
ple it.” “No, dear,” said the lady, “ I will take it off.” 

Talking the other night of a mutual friend, whose love of beer 
had accelerated his death, Titmarsh said, “ Ah! sir, he was a 
man, take him for half-and-half, we shall not look upon his like 
again.” 

Reader, did you ever take up a newspaper that was two-thirds 
full of advertisements without finding a long and spirited editorial 
urging everybody to advertise? These articles are of course in- 
tended for the benefit of—the writer. 


A gentleman in Richmond writes that, in the beautiful village 
of Lexington, a young man, having devoted himself to the special 
entertainment of a company of pretty girls for a whole evening, 
demanded payment in kisses, when one of them instantly replied, 
“ Certainly, sir; present your bill.” 

A man residing in Indiana announced himself as a candidate 
for a seat in the legislature, and in his address to the public sums 
up his qualifications as follows: ‘I believe I was the first civi- 
lized man who skinned a ‘coon, chased a deer, caught a bear, or 
treed a wild cat, on the west side of White River.” 


An assembled family, as the legacy to each was read aloud, 
sobbed and wished that the father had lived to enjoy his own for- 
tune. At last came the bequest to his heir—‘‘ 1 give my eldest 
son, ‘Tom, a shilling to buy him a rope to hang himself with.” 
“ God grant,” said Tom, sobbing like the rest, “that my poor 
father had lived to enjoy it himself.” 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
THE FAVORITE WEEKLY MISCELDANEOUS JOURNAL. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 


This long established and well known weekly paper, after twelve years of 
unequalled prosperity and popularity, has b ah hold word” from 
Maine to California, gladdening the fireside of rich and poor, in town and 
country, all over the wide extent of the United States. 1t should be a weekly 
visitor to every American home, because 

O>> It is just such a paper as any father, brother, or friend would intro- 
duce to the family circle. 

(> It is printed on the finest satin-surfaced paper, with new type, and in 
a neat and utiful style. 

0> It is of the mammoth size, yet contains no advertisements in ite eight 
super royal pages. 

i> It is devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the sea, discoveries. mie- 
cellany, wit and humor. ; 

iG It is carefully edited by M. M. Ballou, who has seventeen years of ed- 
itorial experience in Boston. 3 

(> It contains in its large, well filled and deeply interesting pages not one 
vulgar word or line. 

(> It numbers among its regular contributors the best male and female 
writers in the country. 

(G> Its tales, while they absorb the reader, cultivate a taste for all that is 

and beautiful in humanity. 

>> It is acknowledged that the good influence of such a paper in the home 
circle is almost incalculable. 

0 Its suggestive pages provoke in the young an inquiring epirit, and add 
to their store of knowledge. 

0 Its columns are free from politics and all jarring topics, its object bein g 
to make home happy. 

(> It is for these reasons that it has for years been so popular a favorite 
throughout the country. 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


thirteenth copy gratis. ; 
Any postmaster can receive a copy of the paper to his own address at the 
lowest club rate. [> Sample copies sept when desired. 
{> One copy of Tne Frac or our Union, and one copy of Batiou’s Picto- 
RIAL, to one address, for $3 50 a year. 
Published every Saturday, by 


M. M. BALLOU, 
No. 22 Winter Street, Boston. 
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SCENES IN THE EAST. 


The pictures on this page have a timely interest. They a 
in the | 


trate striking features in the at drama now enacting 
East, and which threatens to revolutionize the fortunes of the old- 
est a in the world. The first engraving represents the crew 
of an English war steamer at prayer on the eve of action with the 


| Chinese at Canton. Men are peculiarly sensitive to religious im- 
ression in the awful moments which precede an engagement. 
n the second picture the scene is changed—the prayer and blessing 


| have been made, and “ England expects each man to do his duty.” 
| The most striking features in the second picture is the terrible 
, ten inch gun trained to bear upon the foe, and the innocent sheep 


| 


MM 


ENGLISH WAR STEAMER GOING INTO ACTION. 


& 


ENGLISH WAR STEAMER AT CANTON.—CREW AT PRAYERS. 


huddled together unconscious of the fatal storm of missiles about 
to burst over their heads. Thus emblems of war and peace are 
blended in the same scenes with striking skill and effect. The 
sturdy tars are a study of character, particularly the genuine old 
salt who stands on the hither side of the gun, careless and non 
chalant, and ready to fight her in the action, to the last gasp. 
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